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Wartime Factors Affecting Student Field Work 
I. General Trends 


LEAH FEDER 


RADUALLY but inevitably, war has 

wrought many changes in the struc- 
ture, personnel, case load, scope, and com- 
munity relations of social agencies. During 
the past year particularly, case work agen- 
cies responsible for field work supervision 
of social work students have become more 
aware of the effect of agency modifications 
upon field work. On the one hand, the war 
is bringing pressure of varying kinds to 
bear upon the work of the agency; on the 
other, students have focused their questions 
around new points, moved forward in a 
tempo synchronized with the agency’s own 
changes, and are constantly inquiring into 
the relation between the work they have 
been assigned and the war. In order to 
explore exactly what was happening, super- 
visors from four different agencies carrying 
field work responsibility for the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Social Work presented 
the papers that follow for general discussion 
by student supervisors. This introduction 
attempts to bring out the significance of 
some of the trends that recur in the reports 
and also draws on additional material gath- 
ered from conferences with agency super- 
visors and students. 

War has made increasing demands upon 
the personnel of case work agencies, espe- 
cially among the ranks of supervisors. With 
reduced and shifting staffs, agencies are 
face to face with the serious question of 
how much time newer and less experienced 


supervisors can give to student work. Stu- 
dent supervision is accepted as a reasonable 
responsibility for an agency, one that even 
builds up supervisory staff skills. More- 
over, it may provide future staff members 
whose capacities have been measured and 
whose familiarity with agency procedures 
will shorten orientation. Nevertheless, nu- 
merous demands upon the agency have to be 
balanced against the desirability of taking 
on students. 

Younger, less experienced supervisors 
may also be new to the community and the 
agency. Staff pressures sometimes make 
it necessary to do away with a long period 
of adjustment to procedures. Unfortunate 
as this seems, in several instances students 
have found their new supervisor’s lack of 
familiarity with agency and community pro- 
cedures not a total loss. It gives them some- 
thing in common with her. If she does not 
know all the answers their own ignorance 
becomes less significant. A few of last 
year’s students, now holding their first posi- 
tions, have referred to this situation as one 
that makes them feel easier about admitting 
their own lacks to colleagues. From another 
angle, the young student just out of college 
may feel the gap between her present posi- 
tion and the achievement of professional 
status narrowed when other workers in the 
office and even her supervisor are only a 
comparatively few years ahead of her. An 
increasing number of persons are now start- 
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ing professional education with substantial 
experience in other fields, many of them 
allied to social work. They may, at first, 
wonder what they can gain from supervision 
by a younger person. Their questions come 
mostly in the first few weeks when the stu- 
dent is naturally leaning more heavily upon 
her own past experience for support. Once 
the supervisor shows both knowledge and 
sureness of touch in helping the student 
develop, differences in age and experience 
fall into the background. 

Frequently when the authority of super- 
vision is vested in a much older person, the 
situation reactivates, perhaps unconsciously, 
the relation a student may have had with 
her own parents. This brings into the pres- 
ent relationship factors originating in an 
entirely different setting. True, a younger 
supervisor may rearouse the student’s atti- 
tudes toward her sisters or brothers, but 
these are less often likely to be difficult bar- 
riers to learning. All of which is to say 
that while we still want to keep a large 
nucleus of experienced supervisors for 
students, recent additions to the super- 
visory group have offered certain advan- 
tages and certainly not all the losses we 
had anticipated. 

War has brought volunteers and board 
members into closer contact with the every- 
day activities of social agencies. Not only 
have civilian defense programs created a 
reservoir of volunteers with training to meet 
their own needs, but established agencies, 
too, have been training and using volunteers 
much more extensively in their activities. 
Red Cross Home Service and _ hospitai 
social service departments with nurses’ 
aides, clinic aides, and other forms of staff 
supplementation present one extreme of 
agencies whose volunteer staffs have ex- 
panded rapidly to meet war needs. In 
almost every agency, however, volunteers 
and board members are now frequently in 
the offices. Students these days are learn- 
ing firsthand that board members are people 
whose contribution to the agency’s work has 
tremendous value and that other volunteers 
are serious-minded men and women working 
side by side with the professional group. 
Students who have such an experience no 
longer look upon case work agencies as 
related only to clients; they absorb along 


with their case work practice the realization 
that the roots of social work spread deep 
in many directions. 

Students are watching, also, rapidly de- 
veloping new responsibilities which case 
work agencies are taking on. Their own 
supervisors may be serving as counselors 
on programs of day care for children or 
providing the information helpful to Se- 
lective Service Boards. Others may be 
working as consultants for schools where 
problems have increased rapidly because of 
local war-created situations, or assisting per- 
sonnel directors of large war plants or trade- 
union secretaries in working out some of 
the family and individual problems brought 
out through employment pressures. Almost 
all social workers are doing more speaking 
and committee work, covering a wider area 
of community interests and population. The 
student may even share in some of this 
work through assignment of cases referred 
from these sources or in attendance at 
meetings. She gains satisfaction in her 
realization that case work is in the first 
line of action on the home front and that 
she is not only seeing the variety of human 
problems created or brought out by the war, 
but actually participating in their treatment. 
A student in such an agency catches the 
dynamic quality of case work practice and 
its adaptability. 

On the other hand, some students may 
find quite the contrary conditions in their 
field work. War has changed the balance 
of supply and demand, the character of 
employed personnel as to age, sex, physical 
fitness, and the make-up and mobility of 
families. Consequently some agencies or 
districts within an agency are facing dimin- 
ishing case loads. Dearth of material for 
assignment to students gives both supervisor 
and student a sense of being out of step 
with present accelerated demands upon social 
agencies. As the supervisor's concern over 
vanishing intake reaches the student, doubts 
arise in the latter’s mind as to the much- 
publicized increased need for a social work 
program. The situation, however, may pre- 
sent a valuable learning experience if student 
and staff share in careful study of the com- 
plicating factors affecting rise or fall of 
case loads. Opportunity may present itself 
to go even further in exploration of new 
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areas where careful interpretation of agency 
services, growth of roots in the community, 
and imaginative development of services in 
new areas may change the picture. The 
point of such activity for the student is that 
she goes beyond her own small case load 
and the supervisor’s anxiety. The result 
is either a realistic facing of the agency’s 
limitations in the present, or modification of 
the agency’s program to coincide more nearly 
with the community’s new needs. 

Another area of administration, closely 
related to the quality of experience a field 
work student has, is the constant shift in 
program and procedures. Rapid changes 
of war-oriented agencies such as Red Cross 
Home Service emphasize this particularly, 
but to a certain extent the same conditions 
are found in every agency. If changes occur 
too rapidly and without careful interpreta- 
tion by the supervisor as to the reason, con- 
fusion may result for the student. On the 
other hand, administrative policies come to 
life in the process of formulation much more 
easily than when they are taken out of the 
policy book or agency manual. New pro- 
cedures arise out of actual experience of 
workers and student staff. Continuous test- 
ing of established policies in the interest of 
better service to the client becomes the basis 
for new formulations by the administration. 
An important objective in student field work, 
program evaluation, frequently involves 
interagency relations and community plan- 
ning in general. In this phase of her work 
the student gains perspective in seeing the 
whole social work structure as well as its 
interlocking parts. 

Personnel, administration, and community 
relations of an agency furnish the milieu for 
case work practice. Turning now to the 
effect of war on case work volume and con- 
tent, we explore the bearing of these changes 
on field work. In defense areas cases pour 
into agency offices requesting help in meeting 
the reality pressures of an overcrowded com- 
munity whose resources for medical care, 
housing, and recreation have not kept up 
with the increase in population. Higher 
wages these days do not necessarily cover 
the increased cost of living or the higher 
standards families had hoped to achieve. 
These families may then come to agencies, 
asking for budget advice. Sudden illness 
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striking the head of the household demands 
family adjustments to his absence and em- 
ployment shifts upon his return, even when 
temporary financial assistance is not neces- 
sary. Parents consult agencies because their 
children, previously tractable and promising, 
are finding that war conditions at home and 
in the community bring them freedom and 
excitement they had not previously known 
existed. Military service means families are 
separated or broken permanently. Com- 
munities near large naval stations and army 
camps are deluged with case work problems 
arising out of the presence of large numbers 
of people in a small area, the tensions and 
upsets created by military discipline, and 
the effect of all these conditions upon civilian 
population. The increased number of re- 
quests from clients whose lives have been 
upset by realities reflects the problems of 
living in our world today. 

For beginning students particularly, real- 
ity problems offer not only greater variety 
in learning resources and case work process 
but also greater possibilities for achieve- 
ment so necessary at a stage when tangible 
evidence of success is encouraging. More- 
over, when students share in the general 
run of intake they participate in the pressures 
of the agency’s work. Supervisors in the 
social service department of an overcrowded 
city hospital may have to relinquish their 
previous concentration upon cases that might 
offer possibilities for just the right kind of 
learning and step-by-step progress in the 
student’s development. Now’ whatever 
comes along is grist for the student. The 
supervisor may have less time available to 
make a careful selection; teaching value 
from case to case may not be uniform; but 
some advantages arise in the flexibility of 
case assignment and the student’s broader 
picture of the agency’s work as a whole. 

The carefully protected, small load the 
student used to carry frequently resulted in 
unreal experience by comparison with what 
she saw regular workers handling. When 
everyone else on the staff works now at top 
pressure, students rebel under plans that 
dole out to them meager crumbs from the 
rich table of experience staff members are 
enjoying. In most instances, fortunately, 
wider variety and more difficult cases are 
finding their way into student loads. Pro- 
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tected from confusion by supervisors who 
are aware that students must not become 
overwhelmed by the demands of the case 
situation, students are stimulated by selec- 
tion of their case material from the total 
range of possibilities within an agency’s 
intake as the latter fits into a student’s 
capacity at a particular point. No periods 
of waiting for “the right kind of student 
case’ ensue; no cases are assigned with 
an apologetic explanation that nothing suit- 
able has shown up for weeks; no areas of 
the agency’s work are declared “out of 
bounds” for students, not even unmarried 
mothers or foster home studies when they 
offer material appropriate for an individual 
student. To be sure, there is unquestionably 
a danger that the student may be encouraged 
to go too fast, may be given more responsi- 
bility then she is ready to take. This may 
lead to developing a superficial and brittle 
type of case work understanding. This error 
we must try to avoid but at the same time 
we can be glad of the fact that overprotective 
attitudes of the past have been outgrown. 

There are still some agencies, on the con- 
trary, where intake material is not suffi- 
cient. Student assignments may include 
too large a proportion of cases known to 
agencies over a long period of time with 
little change in conditions. Clients may 
not have been seen recently, in which 
instance the student may be told to visit 
“just to see how things are going.” Stu- 
dents in such instances, frequently with 
justification, see only circumscribed possi- 
bilities for treatment or find the less specific 
problems difficult to understand and to treat. 
Many things may have happened since the 
agency’s last contact with the family ; uncer- 
tain of what to expect, the student feels 
baffled. 

Examination of case loads indicates that 
more cases are assigned to students earlier 
and these cover more phases of the work 
done by the agency. Supervisors are less 
prone to protect students from too much 
responsibility. They recognize that, in mili- 
tary service and in accelerated academic 
programs, young people have taken on re- 
sponsibility much faster. In field work, too, 
supervisors are studying means by which 
case work students can accelerate their 
development by an enriching rather than 


a speeded-up process. Changes in the con- 
tent of case loads have also brought out 
the effect of war upon the work of social 
agencies. During the depression clients were 
frequently thought of as people caught in 
a catastrophe, perhaps because of their own 
inadequacies. The war, by contrast, has 
leveled people to the same state of suscepti- 
bility. Food and fuel shortages, separation 
of families through military or civilian war 
service, with attendant strains and readjust- 
ments, are common to all social and eco- 
nomic classes. While the Red Cross Home 
Service and child guidance clinics lead the 
way, perhaps, in the diversity of their client 
group, other case work agencies are rapidly 
increasing the areas of their counseling. One 
indication of this is the recent widespread 
discussion of fees for family agency services, 
already an accepted part of procedure in 
some cities. 

The significance of what is happening lies 
not so much in the recognition of problems 
as common to all people, but rather in the 
fact that people who never before considered 
social agencies as serving them have recog- 
nized that in certain situations case work 
agencies have resources and skills beyond 
the capacity of the individual to help himself. 
Child placing is no longer only for neglected 
or dependent children ; all children evacuated 
from London in early stages of the war were 
cared for by social agencies, and children 
brought to this country from families of a 
variety of backgrounds abroad were .also 
placed in foster homes under supervision 
of children’s agencies; placement of children 
is frequently requested by parents for whom 
industry or military service has necessitated 
drastic changes. Problems carried with a 
fair degree of success under ordinary condi- 
tions, such as employment maladjustment 
or family difficulties, emerge from their pre- 
carious shelter when the complications of 
speed-up of industry or breakdown of family 
unity force them into the open. Not only 
are students carrying cases where education 
and financial and social background repre- 
sent a wider area of the community, but 
changed conditions, greater complexities, 
and tensions are bringing to social agencies 
clients who previously were able to carry on 
alone even though their problems are not 
newly created. In general, therefore, neither 
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the problems nor the clients themselves will 
be on the whole so far removed from the 
student’s own group or own experience. 

A student whose husband recently went 
into the army saw all too clearly how her 
own anxieties and fears were being pre- 
sented to her in one of her client’s experi- 
ences. She was honest enough to realize 
that, presented with a situation similar to 
her own when she herself had not had time 
to adjust to her loss, she was unable to 
do more than agonize with the client over 
the difficulties involved. Later on, perhaps, 
the student will be able to understand 
through her own experience what the client 
is facing and, instead of overidentifying, may 
move more easily with the client into a 
meaningful treatment plan. 

No more vivid illustration of this point 
is possible than in the area of relief and 
budgeting which to many students is an 
entirely new experience. Money and 
budgets have become much less a problem 
belonging exclusively to clients and much 
more a matter of concern to all of us. Simi- 
larly, with today’s diminishing food sup- 
plies, the vitamin and nutritive value of 
foods is not of interest only where chil- 
dren have rickets, or adults tuberculosis. 
Students and clients together are caught 
in the ever changing value of ration points 
and dollars. Whatever class instructor, 
home economist, or supervisor has to offer 
is grasped eagerly not only for her clients’ 
benefit but for the student’s own. Students 
may be able to work with such problems less 
objectively if war has intruded upon their 
own financial security. They may, as in 
other areas, interpret the clients’ situations 
in terms of their own solutions, or they may 
find a deeper understanding of and identifi- 
cation with clients who have such problems 
because the students, too, have been through 
the throes of adjusting their standards up 
or down, on the basis of variations in income 
or of shifting prices and supplies of food. 

Within the last few years unemployment 
has practically disappeared as a problem 
in client situations coming to social case 
work agencies. Since other problems can 
no longer be projected upon unemployment, 
emotional problems that were previously 
kept in the background are now more easily 
recognized by both clients and workers. 
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In fact, underlying serious problems are in 
many instances mentioned at intake by the 
client as the specific reason for his request 
for service. 

Where relief is needed, the period during 
which assistance is given is shorter. Even 
in public assistance agencies, including Old 
Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent 
Children, large numbers of clients have 
secured employment. Increased employment 
demands which have changed the case load 
and services of most agencies, in the public 
assistance field have limited greatly the 
variety of cases available for students. 

With the exception of people requiring 
financial assistance during a crisis, case work 
agencies are now giving financial help to 
people in the lowest income group whose 
resources are not likely to increase no matter 
what efforts they make. For them the 
increased cost of living becomes an insur- 
mountable problem. The gap _ between 
income and necessary minimum expenditure 
cannot be met either now or in the future. 
During the depression, endless as it seemed, 
individuals and families were bogged down 
financially because of conditions outside 
themselves. Now with numerous employ- 
ment opportunities available, those needing 
relief are people who cannot possibly earn 
enough to support themselves even when 
other handicapped persons are employed. 
For the student this requires, first, a careful 
study of potential sources of income within 
the family and the community. If these fail, 
recognition that there is a group of clients 
who, although working up to capacity, can- 
not support themselves and their families, 
leads both student and supervisor to examine 
more closely the conditions lying back of this. 

The student supervisor recognizes the 
importance of steadiness on her part and 
awareness of what goes on both in the 
agency and within the student. All along 
the way the supervisor interprets what is 
happening and why, so that rapid changes 
in policies and case loads are not confusing ; 
so that the student’s uncertainty as to her 
own skills both on a realistic basis and 
in problems within clients themselves or in 
their relation to other people do not over- 
whelm her. The supervisor is challenged 
to accept the situation as it exists within 
her own agency, in order that she may 
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carry the student along in the field of social 
work, which has attracted her as an “ essen- 
tial profession.” In field work the student, 
through skilful, flexible supervision, learns 
to deal with the pressures, problems, limi- 
tations, and needs brought by people in 
trouble asking for help. Limitations will 
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not prevent the student from going forward; 
she will never lose sight of the person who 
has the problem, and slowly she will develop 
within herself an ability to move unhesitat- 
ingly toward a carefully thought out plan 
in which others, but mainly the client, 
participate. 


Il. In a City Hospital 


Louise T. GrAvEs 


HEN a student from a school of social 

work comes to Boston City Hospital 
for his field work he is welcomed by a 
department of 32 workers in an institution 
with 2,000 employees and a ward population 
of nearly 1,300. Approximately 1,000 people 
attend the out-patient clinics daily and an 
average of 100 are admitted to the wards. 

The coverage by our own department 
before the war was inadequate but plans 
were under way for additional workers and 
new services. The student finds shortages 
in personnel apparent enough in the social 
service department but even more serious 
in the medical and nursing staffs. The 
speed-up system is effected for the doctors 
by a drastic cut in the length of internship. 
Every employee works harder but sickness 
and vacations cause many complications. 
The situation has indeed become so acute 
that there is question of whether certain 
out-patient clinics can be continued. 

It is true there has been a slight decrease 
in admissions to the wards and out-patient 
clinics but it is not proportionate to the 
decrease in personnel. Income levels are 
higher but many thousands are still receiv- 
ing public assistance and need the medical 
care provided free by the municipal hospital. 
Many medical services have proved so indis- 
pensable it is difficult to think of curtailment 
or discontinuance. Higher cost of living 
(especially in the purchase of foods for use 
in diets), rationing, and food shortages 
present many problems to the social worker 
in a hospital. Then, too, we are wrestling 
with the science of geriatrics. The number 
of elderly people needing custodial, protective 
care is increasing at a disturbing rate. Partly 
because of the pressure of work on ward per- 


sonnel there is greater urgency about making 
discharge plans for all patients. 

The doctor with whom the student works 
most closely is the young intern whose per- 
sonal life is often in a state of unrest because 
he is facing induction into the armed forces 
as soon as his internship is finished. The 
acceleration of the internship makes it diffi- 
cult for the doctor to obtain as good a 
working knowledge of social work as we 
could formerly expect him to acquire. He 
has less opportunity to see the variety of 
social problems he may later encounter in 
private practice. He tends to see only the 
most obvious problems. This requires a 
more intensive effort on the part of the 
social worker to point out the diverse social 
factors affecting patients and to help him 
correlate the information he gathers. This 
educational venture is carried on jointly by 
the field work supervisor and by the student. 
It is necessary for the student to take respon- 
sibility in this area since she has more direct 
personal contact with the medical staff. It 
is an advantage for both doctor and student 
in social work to see at firsthand so many 
common problems. 

In case finding through doctors we often 
point out that, just as they look for the 
unusual medical problem and opportunities 
where their treatment brings results but are 
surfeited with chronic cases all so much 
alike, we, too, want to find those patients 
who are a challenge to us and will benefit 
from social treatment. 

The student finds herself in a diversified 
staff—some workers having had more than 
twenty years’ experience, some being gradu- 
ates of schools of social work in the late 
1930’s, and a small number being untrained 
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workers hired “for the duration” on a 
temporary civil service rating. Since, by 
the public and by the hospital as a whole, 
the workers in this third group are accepted 
as qualified for the work they are doing, 
our problem has been to find a way to 
provide an in-training program that will 
make them better fitted to perform their 
duties. For as many of these as can be 
spared from their work, and for all staff 
members who have been with us less than 
a year, we have made attendance at a weekly 
class obligatory. All students are eligible 
to attend and some are required to do so. 

This group discussion (under the leader- 
ship of a field work instructor) covers hos- 
pital rules, department regulations, profes- 
sional ethics, and general principles of social 
work. Outside reading is required and 
members are requested to submit problems 
from their daily experience. The immediate 
goal is to answer these problems. In 
answering them, however, it is obviously 
easy to illustrate the aims of sound case 
work. Most of the untrained workers will 
not go further for advanced degrees in social 
work. We think we are providing some- 
thing not obtainable elsewhere which will 
stimulate them to think of social work as 
something more than “common sense.” 
The students contribute from their class- 
room discussions and readings. They have 
the opportunity to see theories tried in actual 
case situations more varied than their own 
case loads permit. The informal and lively 
meetings give a democratic setting for the 
expression of personal opinion. 

We point out to students certain changes 
in administrative procedures designed to 
bring out information valuable in some 
respects to the executives, but particularly 
valuable to the social worker not only for 
factual information but as clues to services 
we are qualified to offer. The student, 
in utilizing this material, learns how much 
the approach to the patient may be person- 
alized and individualized even in a large 
institution. 

Analysis of our total case load shows 
an increasing number of people over 65 who 
have chronic illness, usually associated with 
old age and sufficiently incapacitating to 
make nursing home or chronic hospital care 
necessary. Frequently patients are referred 
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to our attention only because of their 
advanced age and the need of making a 
change in their way of living. We use much 
the same resources for this group as we 
do for those who are ill, since there are few 
facilities for those needing only general care. 
This puts an added burden on the nursing 
homes. Until admitted to this hospital these 
elderly patients have in many instances been 
living alone in lodging houses. Good case 
work ensures the kind of care that may 
prevent future hospitalization. Experience 
with those in the advanced age group pre- 
pares the student to deal with a general 
problem that is going to bulk large in all 
community planning, regardless of which 
social agency finds the individual problem 
first. Only a wide acquaintance with these 
patients gives the student an understanding 
not only of the individual but also of the 
magnitude of the issues involved, so we 
cannot spare her in the assignment of many 
of these cases. 

The student is also assigned work with 
patients with chronic illness in the younger 
age group who present such diagnoses as 
leukemia, multiple sclerosis, rheumatic and 
congenital heart disease, nephritis, and 
arthritis. What we call “chronic” today 
may be curable tomorrow. The student in 
a hospital has the stimulus of working closely 
with another profession which makes mira- 
cles happen—through hard work. Although 
there is a reputed increase in tuberculosis, 
facts are lacking to prove that conditions 
in this community under the impact of war 
have made a greater incidence of diseases 
due to poor nutrition, bad housing, and over- 
work. Not long ago a survey of our case 
loads revealed a surprisingly small number 
of problems of psychoneurotic nature that 
could be directly traced to war influences 
in the life of the individual. 

The war does bring other problems, how- 
ever, that are directly attributable to the 
war. Delinquency among young people is 
revealed in diagnoses of venereal disease and 
illegitimate pregnancies. We are seeking 
these problems in the case loads of workers 
in the out-patient department where the 
greater number may be expected, and assign- 
ing them to students to widen their under- 
standing of these baffling social problems. 
The war also brings work of a comparatively 
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minor nature such as answering inquiries 
on the medical condition of patients for social 
workers in war agencies, notably the Red 
Cross. In the past we have been somewhat 
overprotective of students, giving them only 
cases that looked as if they would yield 
sufficient material for long-time, intensive 
study and treatment. Now conditions under 
which we work have made us think the 
student should get at least a glimpse of the 
whole area of social work and be trained to 
take care efficiently of those odds and ends 
that may not even merit recording. It seems 
now as if we once lost sight of the educa- 
tional values in the minor services a social 
worker must perform in any agency. Here- 
tofore, it is true, our students did inevitably 
meet a certain variety of unplanned experi- 
ences, for situations occasionally presented 
unexpected, unique features not requiring 
long-time care. Now, however, we are con- 
sciously including such experiences in stu- 
dent case loads. 

The war has brought curtailment of build- 
ing of all kinds and our chronic hospitals 
are not being enlarged to meet the increased 
demands of the old age and chronically ill 
group. In fact these institutions are less 
able than before the war to take care of 
those in need of admission. If other forms 
of care cannot be considered, our patients 
often have a long wait on the ward pending 
transfer to one of the chronic hospitals. The 
nursing homes are often found to be filled 
to capacity and patients must wait here 
until a vacancy is found. We cannot be 
so selective as formerly about nursing homes. 
The long waits on the ward for the patients 
bring frustrations to all concerned in making 
plans for them. Students bear with staff 
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members the unfriendly criticism of doctors 
and others who think we can find a solution 
overnight to this problem of inadequate 
facilities. 

In peacetime we had volunteers whose 
help in various forms taught a lesson in 
community co-operation we wanted our stu- 
dents to have, but these volunteers have been 
absorbed into war activities. The hospital 
aide is performing an invaluable service but 
social workers feel only the indirect results. 

The war has highlighted the need of 
shorter forms of recording. Inadequate per- 
sonnel and pressure of work, plus the neces- 
sity of conserving materials, gives a new, 
and we hope not temporary, perspective on 
case records. We are training students 
to be familiar with short record forms, 
believing the trend in this direction will 
continue in peacetime. We emphasize in 
these shorter records the following essen- 
tials: a clear presentation of the immediate 
problem, sufficient history to cover at least 
the outline of a life, information on financial 
status and family connections, a description 
of the patient and a statement on how he 
faces his problem and accepts the worker, 
and an explanation of how the problem may 
be solved. There is no radical change in 
the recording of case work techniques, only 
the omission of unnecessary detail. 

In summing up, it can be said that there 
are disadvantages and advantages for the 
student in our department in wartime. The 
disadvantages are obvious. The advantages 
are that the student shares in the actual 
life of the hospital and the agency to a degree 
never known before. She takes more 
responsibility than formerly and may rightly 
feel she is giving as well as receiving. 


Ill. In the American Red Cross 


Jane W. STETSON 


N Home Service, Boston Metropolitan 

Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
students have both the opportunity and the 
problem of working within the structure 
of a rapidly expanding agercy. Conse- 
quently, students are faced constantly with 
the task of making rapid adjustments to 
changes in agency structure and procedures 


or to the extension or adaptation of agency 
functions and policies. Demands of this 
nature can be a very real part of student 
experience. That these demands may be 
both challenging and disturbing can be taken 
for granted. However, when many changes 
take place within the limits of a student year, 
considerable thought must be given to their 
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effect on the individual student. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to consider a few of 
the demands imposed by agency change in 
terms of their implication for student train- 
ing. If change can be used to help the 
student in the development of her profes- 
sional self and give her some awareness of 
the agency’s relationship to community 
needs, then there is much to be gained from 
such a student experience. 

The creation of proper agency structure 
within which the functions of Home Service 
can be most effectively rendered is a press- 
ing administrative problem. Although leader- 
ship and final decision rest with the executive 
office, worker and student staff participate 
actively. The objective of staff discussion 
is to analyze the problems and to have the 
staff make suggestions from their case work 
experience concerning them. As the result 
of such staff participation many organiza- 
tional changes have been instituted over a 
period of time. The staff has been depart- 
mentalized and various office routine pro- 
cedures revised and improved, including 
such items as the registration of cases in 
the agency master file, record filing, relief 
disbursement, and so on. Taking part in 
these discussions and working along with 
the changes that follow can be a timely 
experience for a student. She can learn 
how closely agency structure is related to 
service and can gain some appreciation of 
the fact that the objective of any change 
is the promotion of more effective service 
to the client. 

Changes in administrative procedures re- 
quire adaptability on the part of the students 
as new processes must be worked through 
rather than established overnight. Inevi- 
tably there are lags between decision and 
operation. To examine such problems in 
staff meetings might be, for the student, 
merely an intellectual exercise. With her 
supervisor the student has an opportunity 
to talk about case situations in terms of her 
own experiences and feelings. In this way 
the student has an opportunity to help work 
on administrative problems through general 
discussion and through direct experience. 

As an experiment, an administrative prob- 
lem was assigned to the second-year scholar- 
ship students. Hundreds of telegrams were 
coming each week to the agency for service 
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and the students were asked to study the 
problem and, on the basis of their experience, 
make recommendations as to whether a 
separate section should be established for 
telegrams and how such a section should 
be organized. Enthusiasm was displayed in 
carrying out this project and it was with a 
good deal of willingness that the students 
later repeated this study process in connec- 
tion with what we have termed “ undirected 
telephone calls ’—calls from community per- 
sons who do not already know an agency 
worker. Such calls include appeals for 
assistance, questions from other agencies 
or interested persons as to Home Service 
program, policies, and so on. In handling 
the two problems of telegrams and undi- 
rected telephone calls the students had, in 
the very planning of change, an opportunity 
to use their understanding of people and 
agency policy and to make quick decisions. 
In return, the students appeared to secure 
a feeling of self-confidence as a result of 
assimilating and applying their learning. 
One small illustration of the value of this 
kind of experience is that of Miss L, a 
student who felt she was not helping on 
“a really emotional level” when she was 
assigned to undirected telephone calls. 
After the first few calls, she became inter- 
ested in the values implied in just listening 
to people’s troubles. She was particularly 
impressed with one woman who telephoned 
to talk about her boy overseas. After talking 
for ten minutes, the caller thanked the stu- 
dent for her helpfulness. From then on Miss 
L became “an active listener” and her 
interviews began to show an improvement in 
her case work efforts. 

Expansion of Home Service also brought 
with it a constant turnover and growth in 
staff. In addition, students were somewhat 
isolated by virtue of their assignment to one 
room. In reviewing the effect of these two 
factors, it appears that they tended to 
retard student identification with the agency 
as a whole and to give a less close rela- 
tionship with the professional staff than 
might be desired. On the other hand, stu- 
dents did become closer within their own 
groups and informal discussions of mutual 
problems took place. Common experiences 
were shared from day to day and interest 
ran from current policies to how each stu- 
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dent planned to meet problems that might 
be inherent in her coming job placement. 
On occasion, as the staff expanded and 
office space was momentarily inadequate, the 
student room was shared with new staff 
members. The students frankly enjoyed 
helping the new members become acquainted 
with procedures and office mechanics. Shar- 
ing a desk with another worker, however, 
is not easy, for a desk is the student’s 
“home.” Here, as in other aspects of the 
job, the supervisor could help the student 
look on the problems positively with the 
emphasis on having the student herself enter 
into sharing already acquired knowledge 
with a new person. 

Turnover in secretarial staff during the 
training program has forced students to 
deal with another staff problem. It is gen- 
erally recognized that a new stenographer 
needs to be taught agency procedures in 
her own department. Although this is prop- 
erly a responsibility of the stenographer’s 
supervisor, students do have an opportunity 
to help the secretary learn. For a time the 
student must be careful to explain detailed 
office mechanics, such as how she wishes a 
letter typed, how many copies must be pre- 
pared, how to fill out a face sheet, how to 
head pages of a running record, and 
soon. Thereby the student gains an appre- 
ciation of what staff changes mean to an 
administrator. 

As more and more men go into the armed 
forces and military regulations and various 
legislative procedures are developed, changes 
occur in the quantity and quality of the 
Home Service case load. As _ indicated, 
these changes bring further refinement or 
extension of Home Service policies. As 
Home Service becomes more familiar to the 
community, persons from all walks of life, 
many of whom are actually the responsi- 
bility of other established agencies, ask for 
assistance. On the question of referrals, 
students who feel somewhat insecure in their 
treatment ability may refer too quickly to 
other agencies. Here is a fertile teaching 
spot, for through such referral experience 
the student may learn to curb her impatience, 
to think about her own insecurity, and then 
to control it. Her future referrals are 
invariably more thoughtful. 

As the months go by, more and more 


families use up their own resources and 
come for assistance on problems that require 
longer and more intensive case work treat- 
ment. These variations and many others, 
such as the inclusion of the auxiliary service 
members (Waves, Wacs, Spars, Women 
Marines) in Home Service, have to be met 
by the student as she handles her case load. 
The student often carries a case over a long 
period of time, thus developing treatment 
skills. Thus, she may gain experience in 
handling different types of cases as well 
as in more intensive treatment of individual 
cases or problems. 

As the agency case load increases, there 
is added pressure upon the staff as more and 
more cases must be assigned for immediate 
service. Staff comments about such pressure 
may cause the students to feel guilty because 
of their own smaller loads and at times they 
react as if under the same pressure. This 
has been particularly true with the older 
students who have had previous experience 
with heavy case loads in other agencies. 
Feeling the job pressure, which was actually 
within the student rather than a result of 
the assignment of too many cases, these 
students tended toward a superficial level 
of performance even to the extent of trying 
not to see real problems in their cases. Their 
relatively small selected case loads seemed 
to heighten this tendency because of the 
students’ uncertainty over their skills. Here 
the supervisor proved of real value in helping 
the students gain some understanding and 
control of these feelings. As the students 
continued their field work, progress brought 
a security in knowledge and skills con- 
ducive to greater keenness, penetration, and 
helpfulness. 

In an agency with steadily mounting case 
loads, it is possible to assign individual cases 
so that the student has many chances of 
success. With success in one type of case, 
security is established to an extent where 
it is possible to analyze more closely the 
reasons for past failures and to be able 
then to control future activity more wisely. 
The students seem to have profited con- 
siderably through a variety of experiences. 
Such variety helps the student to see her 
strengths and her weaknesses so that through 
encouragement gained in successes, she can 
develop skills to handle case situations which 
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formerly she found difficult. Assignment 
may be geared according to the student’s 
stage of development. With problems re- 
quiring varying degrees of treatment ability 
constantly coming in to the agency, the 
student handles cases within her scope and 
gradually may be assigned more difficult 
cases as her own skills increase. The 
volume and variety of work in Home Serv- 
ice makes such assignment easier of accom- 
plishment than in many private agencies 
where intake is decreasing or where it is 
necessary to have periods of waiting for 
cases considered suitable for student training. 
In student group meetings the supervisor 
discussed with the students various local 
and national Red Cross policies, using case 
examples in illustration. Confronted with 
a changing policy, this was found to be 
particularly helpful, as students had an 
opportunity to think out for themselves how 
policies were decided and at the same time 
examine their negative and positive values 
as factors in specific case situations. The 
same group method was of value in consider- 
ing interagency relationships and _ their 
periodic adjustments and developments. 
Military regulations, which are changed 
from time to time, likewise require changes 
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in agency procedures. Such changes de- 
mand real flexibility on the part of the stu- 
dent, for it is not easy to discard a familiar 
procedure and learn an entirely new one 
applicable to a like situation. 

In summary, the field work experience of 
our recent students, with its ever challenging 
variety, did not prove confusing or devas- 
tating even to the insecure student. By 
approaching the realities of the job carefully 
and by helping each student to bear a portion 
of this reality in a capable fashion, we may 
lead the students to develop within them- 
selves added strength through meeting new 
situations with skill and understanding. 
Their professional growth took place as rap- 
idly and surely as in an agency that deals 
primarily with fewer cases of longer contact 
and they had further opportunity, through 
many and shorter contacts, to test and feel 
acquired knowledge an integral part of their 
professional selves. The adjustment to con- 
stant change in physical and staff equipment, 
to direct experience with problems of admin- 
istration and office mechanics, and to work 
under military and naval regulations all 
tended to provide a unique experience which 
proved to be entirely stimulating and pro- 
ductive for the students. 


IV. In a Family Agency 


Marjorie E. BATTERSBY 


UPERFICIALLY, it seems as if stu- 

dents in our agency have been protected 
from many of the pressures under which 
the rest of the staff labor. The emphasis 
in their training has been maintained on 
growth and development, not primarily on 
performance and production. However, 
students now are having an opportunity to 
learn the practice of case work in a very 
vital sense within the setting of the day. 
These external changes seem to offer many 
advantages to students and staff alike if 
we supervisors can recognize and _ utilize 
them in the learning process. For example, 
the student today has a chance to observe 
and participate in the evolution of agency 
policies regarding allowances, allotments, 
interagency relationships with public assist- 
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ance, Red Cross, and Army Emergency 
Relief. In less strenuous times, she would 
not have the opportunity to see such changes 
in the process, for it is likely that agency 
policies would have been evolved before she 
arrived and would be understood by her 
from the point of view of history. Simi- 
larly, in the development of community 
resources for day care of children, students 
are having an opportunity to see the process 
by which social workers participate in social 
planning through councils of social agencies 
or offices of civilian defense. In the clarifi- 
cation of functions among public assistance, 
Army Emergency Relief, American Red 
Cross, and family agencies, the current 
process of differentiation facilitates the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the uniqueness of 
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the family agency’s function. They are 
sharing in a constant analysis of similarities 
and differences in the purposes of these 
agencies. At the same time, staff turnover 
in some other well-established case work 
agencies has meant that their workers are 
less clear in their understanding of their 
own agency's job so that it is more difficult 
for the student to learn accurately the 
distinctions. 

In a family agency which aims to help the 
student achieve some skill in the use of relief, 
the present economy of plenty with resulting 
relief surpluses allows no basis for projec- 
tion of refusal of relief requests onto limited 
resources. Students and workers are helped 
by this situation to think in positive terms 
about their use of relief. Psychological 
problems are more easily identified, particu- 
larly by beginning students, when the oppor- 
tunity for projection onto unemployment and 
need for relief is removed. 

In the assignment of cases to students 
we have had some difficulty. The compli- 
cated nature of the family problems brought 
to the agency now and the diminished re- 
quests for relief make it essential that the 
helping person demonstrate to the client 
immediately her capacity to help. There 
is no opportunity to hold the client by 
tangible help given either in terms of relief, 
housekeeping service, or through environ- 
mental opportunities for children, when he 
wants help on a consultation basis now 
through this one interview. In our agency 
at present, supervisors are taking all appli- 
cations in an effort to direct cases to stu- 
dents or to experienced workers in terms 
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of their skill and capacity to render the 
service required. 

The more limited resources for psychiatric 
consultation and treatment are limiting the 
opportunities students may have in this area 
during their field work placement. Rapid 
staff turnover in our agency sometimes 
means that the clients are not prepared for 
a change of worker and the student has an 
added problem of dealing with the client’s 
feeling about the change as well as her own 
feeling about another worker not having 
completed her job as the student knows 
would be expected of her. 

In the field of public relations, the agency’s 
contacts with industry and labor are broad- 
ened by increased employment. Present-day 
students are having opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities such as case work students have 
not had in the past twelve or fourteen years. 
In the use of family budgets, also, there are 
definite changes in point of view from that 
of a minimum relief standard budget to 
that of a working man’s budget with higher 
income and expenses. Current scarcity of 
food, tremendously increased prices, and 
rationing place an added responsibility on 
supervisors in trying to help students learn 
how to use a budget in family case work. 

In conclusion, it seems that in adminis- 
tration, in community relationships with 
both lay and professional people, in case 
work practice, and in teaching and super- 
vision there are new and changing elements 
in our agency program which affect both 
staff and students. With students especially 
these changes can be used creatively by 
supervisors in placing new opportunities for 
learning in their way. 


V. In a Child-Placing Agency 


MARGUERITE HARDING 


HE situation today in a children’s agency 

is one of attempting, with diminishing 
resources, to meet increasing needs. The 
most obviously shrunken resource is the 
availability of foster homes. Concurrent is 
the dwindling of staff numbers. We face 
definite limitations in the foster home situa- 
tion and in staff. Careful evaluation of our 


contribution to student training is necessary. 
What “plus” can be put into a “ minus” 
situation ? 

The pressure of personnel shortage and 
mounting case loads brought us to considera- 
tion of the student in such a situation. Could 
the student take this case? Could she take 


that case? Instead of the hand-picked selec- 
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tion which involved our waiting until the 
“right” case came along—and a student's 
waiting too—realization has come of how 
protective of the student we formerly were. 
Why have we been so protective? We 
thought we were contributing to a slow, 


orderly development of the student. Actu- 
ally we were fearful. We did not see this 
year’s student as next year’s worker. Now 


we realize that the student next year will 
be a staff member in an agency with foster 
home shortages, possibly receiving less 
supervision and carrying larger and more 
varied case loads than previous beginning 
workers. Not only has the student’s profes- 
sional education been accelerated, but her 
induction as a worker is also an accelerated 
process. 

With this in mind we are giving the stu- 
dent more cases earlier, and they are selected 
with the purpose of covering more phases 
of the agency’s work: intake, short-time 
contacts, home finding, foster home place- 
ment, and foster home supervision. This 
year’s student is receiving more complicated 
cases. At present the emphasis is not so 
much on waiting for the student’s “ growing 
up’’ to take more difficult cases, such as 
unmarried mothers and delinquent adoles- 
cents, but on the supervisor’s venturing to 
give such cases. This involves responsi- 
bility for more thoughtful supervision 
that will carry the student through such 
experiences. 

More difficult to meet is the diminishing 
resource, the foster home. As workers we 
find this difficult to bear, and until we can 
take the deprivation ourselves, we cannot 
help the student to work within this limita- 
tion. If the case loads are too heavy, we 
can begin to share cases with the student, 
but when we have too few foster homes 
it is a frustration for the supervisor to see 
the student struggle with treatment plans. 
At one point we have speeded up assignment 
of cases to the student, at another point 
comes the lag of the student’s finding foster 
homes for these children. When we have 
decided a foster home is needed, no foster 
home is available for a month, two months, 
or even longer. 

Waiting for a foster home is today a 
reality. Last year we met the client at intake 
with more ease. This year our reaction may 
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be, “ Here is another client, and we have 
no foster home.” The student therefore 
feels blocked and uneasy in the consideration 
of the application on its own merits and sees 
only the limitations of the agency’s resources 
in offering service. Once we accept the 
inevitability of a waiting period from the 
time the client comes to the agency to the 
time we can provide a foster home, the stu- 
dent can be helped to use this period con- 
structively. We can help the student to 
study the problems precipitating placement, 
the underlying needs of the parents and 
child. A more adequate period in which 
to know parent and child leads to a new 
responsibility in placement through a deeper 
understanding. In this the student derives 
security in knowing why she gives service, 
and the agency benefits from the sound basis 
of her work with the client. , 

Perhaps this careful case work procedure 
at intake might be assumed to have been our 
practice. Theoretically we accepted it but 
many times our practice lagged behind our 
theory. A more plentiful supply of foster 
homes made it easier for the worker to con- 
cede to the pressure of the applicant in “ the 
emergency,” to the urgency and insistence 
of the parent who had waited until the last 
possible moment to face this placement. 
Similarly, the worker, through her identifica- 
tion with the child in trouble, was apt to 
see immediate placement as paramount. In 
many cases placement occurred before a 
thorough exploration of the total situation. 
The worker’s practice set the pattern for the 
student’s learning. If it was hard for the 
worker to withstand the pressure of the 
parent, holding out adamantly for placement 
in “three days,” “a week,” or “ two weeks,” 
what was it for the student? If the worker 
responded immediately to the child’s distress, 
not realizing that underneath the child still 
retained the desire to be with his rejecting 
parent, how could the student strengthen 
her focus on understanding the conflict 
between the child’s need and the parents’? 
The lag in foster home resources, however, 
may create a period of waiting beyond the 
advantage of skilful exploration, and that 
has to be faced and accepted as one of the 
handicaps of the times. 

The dearth of foster homes means that 
the student has less experience in foster 
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home supervision during her field work. 
She has less opportunity to see a number 
of children react to foster homes; less oppor- 
tunity to help the child who uses the foster 
home to reactivate his home situation, for 
example, to stir up the foster family to repro- 
duce the warring of his own family; to see 
the child who reacts “ magically” to the 
new home for the first two weeks, with his 
real feelings returning after that; to see 
the struggle of another child in settling down 
and attempting to work out his loyalties to 
parents and foster parents. These oppor- 
tunities will be less frequent if we plan for 
the student to carry only new cases from 
intake to placement within his year’s train- 
ing. Insofar as we can select and assign 
to her children already in foster homes, we 
augment her experience in this area. Pre- 
viously the supervisor was reluctant to 
transfer to the student children already 
placed in foster homes. This reflected again 
the supervisor’s protectiveness toward the 
child and a desire to shield him from 
another change rather than to consider what 
deprivations in experience this held for the 
student who is next year’s worker. We 
have also a responsibility to teach the stu- 
dent to effect this transfer of the child to 
the student. 

We have hesitated to draw the student 
into home finding, feeling it required an 
extensive knowledge of child placing and 
a maturity in dealing with people who were 
not asking for help but offering service. The 
last few years we have seen more clearly that 
foster home applicants also have needs. The 
same kind of understanding with which 
we work with parents and children is appli- 
cable here. As a result, students are carry- 
ing more responsibility in developing ways 
and means of foster home finding, study, and 
evaluation. After all, it is important for 
us to take our students along with us in 
working with our agency limitations, rather 
than to shield them from the process of 
home finding and let them meet only the 
frustration of the dearth of foster homes. 

We have discussed diminishing resources ; 
now let us turn to the agency’s increasing 
needs. Intake is growing gradually but 
steadily. Particularly noticeable in intake 
statistics is the preponderance of working 
mothers. Most child-placing agencies have 


operated on the principle that no child is 
to be placed for economic reasons alone, and 
so the community created mothers’ allow- 
ances to protect the family by keeping the 
mother in the home. More recently the 
depression lessened opportunities for women 
to work outside the home. At present the 
war has changed this pattern. Women have 
a patriotic duty to replace men. Some 
mothers, worn down by the hopeless struggle 
of making ends meet during the depression, 
came out of it with heavy debts and a sense 
of failure to cope either financially or emo- 
tionally with their children’s normal demands 
upon them. They now see the present 
opportunity as a way of regaining their own 
integrity. Other mothers, who underneath 
have felt resentment toward their children 
and-have rejected them fundamentally, are 
now able to express their desire to go to 
work as an escape from the burdens of 
child care, and to have their employment 
looked upon as a great contribution to the 
war effort, rather than a desertion of their 
family. Another group of mothers, left 
alone to carry family responsibilities because 
their husbands are in the service, can meet 
increased financial need and their preference 
for employment rather than struggle to carry 
on the role of both parents under adverse 
circumstances. The student must find her 
way in the new demands for women workers 
and the traditional concept of the mother’s 
role in the home. 

The old insistence upon “immediate 
placement” reviewed earlier now takes on 
a new guise. The deadline is real. The 
mother has taken time off from work to make 
placement plans; she has a job next week, 
which she can accept only if the children 
are cared for. Suddenly the country’s need 
of her is greater than her child’s need of 
her. If placement is not offered immediately 
by the agency, the mother faces the alterna- 
tive of absenteeism or an independent and 
probably less adequate foster home plan of 
her own. The student is inevitably carried 
along by the patriotic elements of the re- 
quest but on the other hand is aware of 
the dangers of a potential rejection of the 
child by his parent. In either case the stu- 
dent sees tremendous dangers if the agency 
fails to meet the needs of the child imme- 
diately. Many times the student herself, 
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not being able to face rejection of the child 
by the parent, lets herself see only the 
patriotic duty of the mother. 

In supervision, our own balanced under- 
standing and awareness of all the complica- 
tions that enter into the situation are most 
necessary in student development. The 
emphasis must be toward helping the stu- 
dent to sense more quickly the motivations 
and factors within the family picture; to see 
what has gone into the accumulation of the 
problem the mother presents to the agency 
at intake. Supervision needs to give the 
student more acceptance of the mother who 
needs an “out” for leaving her family and 
who can perhaps be a better part-time 
mother with the child in a foster home. 
There must be more support given the 
mother with strong wishes to stay at home 
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with her children when her husband’s en- 
trance into the service arouses within her 
questions of the advantages of placement. 
The student will then see that it is as im- 
portant to help this mother work out means 
of remaining at home as it is to offer help 
to the mother who is determined to go 
to work. 

Field work in a children’s agency during 
wartime has its own tensions and pressures. 
With clear thinking and flexible supervision 
the student will be given a greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in agency planning 
whether it has to do with increased or 
changing intake, or the increasing dilemma 
resulting from foster home shortages. In 
this way we may have next year not 
more workers but workers better pre- 
pared to take up immediately the agency’s 
responsibility. 


Emotional Aspects of Wartime Separations 


MiLton RosensBAuM, M.D. 


F an intact and emotionally healthy family 

is essential for the well-being of its con- 
stituents, especially its children, during 
peacetime, it becomes even more essential 
during wartime inasmuch as the environ- 
ment itself becomes more fearsome and dan- 
gerous and as a result the need for security 
becomes stronger. This is especially true 
in a democracy like ours where real security 
is still to be found in the home and in indi- 
vidual accomplishments and where the great 
masses of people have not, in the manner 
of small children, turned toward and become 
completely dependent on an_ all-powerful 
and all-wise father figure in the guise of 
a Fuehrer or dictator. Of course, even in 
this country, all of us have become more 
emotionally dependent, to a certain extent 
at least, on certain political and military 
leaders, but again this is another aspect of 
the strengthened need for security and as 
long as it remains a temporary adjustment 
it may well be considered a matter of mili- 
tary expediency. Yet we have to be realistic 
and face the fact that many a home is, and 
will be, broken as a result of the war, some 
for causes over which the family has little 
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or no control and others for causes that 
arise within the family itself. 

To illustrate this latter point and several 
others let us consider a few of the situations 
we have observed recently. In one of these 
we find Billie Jean, an attractive girl of 13 
who had been removed from an institution 
for problem girls and had been placed in a 
pleasant foster home. Her mother died 
when the child was three years old and 
thereafter Billie Jean had had a hectic career, 
living with various unsuitable relatives and 
in several institutions. She presented many 
problems and was considered a delinquent. 

She finally had established a good rela- 
tionship with an interested case worker and 
as a result was placed in an excellent foster 
home where she made a fine adjustment and 
seemed genuinely fond of her foster parents. 
However, after a few months some minor 
difficulties arose and I was asked to see 
Billie Jean. The main topic of the inter- 
view centered around her foster father’s plan 
to join the merchant marine. The outbreak 
of her difficulty in the foster home had 
occurred shortly after she learned about his 
plans. About this time she noticed that her 
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foster mother seemed quite nervous and 
upset and the general tone of the household 
became tense and unpleasant. The final blow 
was delivered when the foster mother con- 
fided to the girl that the reason the father 
Was joining up was not patriotism but a 
desire to get away from his wife and 5-year- 
old daughter with whom he never got along 
well. Lillie Jean identified with the mother, 
felt that the foster father shouldn’t leave, 
and in addition was further hurt by the fact 
that the father’s departure was‘taken as an 
indication that he didn’t love her. “If he 
did, wouldn’t he stay for my sake?” she 
thought. Thus we see her re-experiencing 
a trauma most painful to her, that of being 
rejected or deserted by a loved person, a 
trauma she has felt many times in her life. 

Loss or separation from a loved object, 
whether this loss or separation be real or 
fantasied, is of paramount importance in 
producing those melancholic and discouraged 
states of mind called depressions. We have 
all experienced such feelings during periods 
of grief and mourning. However, this is 
a perfectly normal process, if we are able 
to reach out and re-establish new and old 
interests within a reasonable length of time, 
especially in the field of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. It is only natural, that is, for 
a young wife to become mildly and tempo- 
rarily depressed when her husband goes off 
to war. Such periods of depression should 
not be cause for alarm but, in my opinion, 
should be viewed as a manifestation of a 
healthy personality. After all, we all know 
that the wife has these feelings, so why 
should she not express them? Friends, 
relatives, and perhaps social workers, in their 
enthusiasm to be of help, can do more harm 
than good by trying to instil a “ chin-up” 
attitude in such a person either too soon 
after the separation or in too intense a 
manner. Such types of therapy may cause 
repression of the grief with the result that 
other symptoms may appear or a full-blown 
depression occur at a later date. It is an 
axiom of psychiatry that it is healthier to 
express feelings than to deny or repress 
them. 

Along these lines it might be interesting 
to mention some of the experiences reported 
by Cobb and Lindemann! concerning the 
victims of the famous Cocoanut Grove dis- 
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aster whom they studied at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Many patients suf- 
fered psychiatric disorders related to the 
grief process and to their bereavement over 
the loss of relatives. One patient suspended 
all inquiry as to the details of her husband's 
fate for more than four weeks, deliberately 
occupying her thoughts with pleasant fan- 
tasies. This was a reaction of denial very 
similar to that seen in a hypomanic state. 

Common to all the patients who went 
through a bereavement period following this 
disaster were waves of discomfort in the 
nature of diffuse somatic anxiety which were 
precipitated by visits, by mentioning the 
deceased, and by receiving sympathy. The 
tendency of these patients was to avoid un- 
pleasant somatic sensations at any cost, refuse 
visits, and avoid thinking of the deceased. 
Some became unwilling to face the grief 
process, several men who were extremely 
tense feared that they might “ break down,” 
and some became very hostile to the psy- 
chiatrists who tried to help them. The 
job of the psychiatrist was to make the 
patient deal with the grief process and 
embark on a process of dealing in memory 
with the deceased person. When this was 
possible, there was a rapid relief of tension. 
The essence of their findings was that a 
grieving person may be able to delay his 
grieving period but is unable to avoid it 
and that individuals who show no signs of 
grief during a period in which one would 
expect such findings are likely to have dis- 
abling disturbances at a later period. They 
emphasized that prophylactic care is ex- 
tremely important and that the patient must 
be allowed to carry through his grief reaction 
at the optimal time without undue delay, 
must be assisted in his efforts to extricate 
himself from the bondage to the deceased, 
and must be helped to face the task of social 
readjustment after such a period. 

If the relationship of the wife or mother 
of the soldier is one of marked dependency 
or is loaded with guilt, the post-separation 
depression may take a morbid form. Re- 
cently we studied a middle-aged woman suf- 
fering from a psychotic depression. The 


2 Stanley Cobb and Erich Lindemann: “ Neuro- 
psychiatric Observations,” part of a “ Symposium 
on the Management of the Cocoanut Grove Burns 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital,” Annals 
of Surgery, 117 :814-824, June, 1943. 
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onset of the depression coincided with her 
son’s induction. One year previous to the 
son’s departure the patient’s husband had 
died and it was noted that she exhibited 
little or no grief at that time. In this 
patient, the son’s departure precipitated the 
hidden grief over the death of the husband 
which was then expressed as a morbid 
depression. 

Another illustration is that of Mrs. G 
who was seen in the clinic because of a 
depression which, although it had _ not 
reached psychotic proportion, had lasted for 
about a year. The onset of the depression 
coincided with her husband’s enlistment. 
The marriage had never been a stable one. 
The husband had deserted her many times 
but the patient had always taken him back. 
The enlistment was really nothing more 
than another desertion but this time the 
patient was frustrated at not being able to 
take him back because he was in the army. 

With some men, mercenary motives as- 
sume undue importance. In the past year 
or so, many agencies have noticed an 
increase in the number of cases of adoption. 
This to be sure has not been a matter of 
actually reaching out to bring a new child 
into the family but rather a legalizing of the 
status of, say, an orphaned niece or nephew 
who has been in and out of the family 
and for whom the family has not in the 
past really assumed responsibility. Some- 
times this has been the formal expression 
of a long-held intention—a sort of straighten- 
ing out of affairs before leaving for service. 
In such instances, it has usually been help- 
ful. On the other hand, there are undoubt- 
edly instances in which the mercenary motive 
was uppermost since the legally adopted child 
becomes eligible for an allowance. This 
has probably also entered the picture in some 
cases of adoption of stepchildren. It is 
true of course that stepchildren as such are 
eligible for allowances if the stepfather has 
assumed financial responsibility for them 
prior to his induction. However, in some 
cases the family is unaware of this and in 
others—and this is a significant group— 
the parent may not have accepted this 
responsibility in the past and may there- 
fore adopt the child at this point purely 
for the purpose of securing the allowance. 
These types of adoptions bring up some 
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rather interesting and serious questions. 
The newly adopted child’s status may sud- 
denly change from that of a liability to an 
asset, for he now has a positive money value 
to the parents. One wonders what the effect 
will be on both child and parents if a child 
is adopted for mercenary reasons rather 
than emotional ones. When the father 
returns and the child loses the magic power 
of laying the golden eggs, what happens? 
Probably many of these children will again 
become financial burdens and will again 
be rejected, perhaps with greater violence 
than before. I am sure we can look for 
trouble in cases of this type. 

Several fathers who volunteered for serv- 
ice have been seen at the army induction 
boards. I remember one man, a father of 
seven children, who was earning a fairly 
good wage but said he was enlisting because 
he and his wife constantly quarreled and 
he thought she would be better off with 
him away. However, on further question- 
ing it was discovered that he had figured 
out with great accuracy the compensation 
for each child and the total figure was greater 
than his present wage. 

The need to prove oneself masculine plays 
an extremely important role in the psy- 
chology of men. The more basically inse- 
cure a man is, the more will he strive to 
deny this, proving his masculinity by means 
fair or foul. The present environment offers 
an easy solution in the form of a military 
career. If such a man has a son or sons 
another incentive is added—to prove him- 
self a man in his son’s eyes. 

But what about the effect on the son of 
such a father? About a year ago I saw a 
highly intelligent and cultured woman who 
consulted me regarding certain behavior 
disturbances in her 17-year-old son, an only 
child. This boy had started in the univer- 
sity but, despite his superior intelligence, 
he failed in school, hated it, and dropped out. 
At the time I was consulted, he was work- 
ing in his father’s factory but continued to 
be moody, depressed, and had even expressed 
some suicidal ideas. The mother was ex- 
tremely upset by her son’s behavior and, 
when the boy dropped hints of enlisting, 
she became panicky. 

Now what caused such a reaction? The 
boy’s father was an intelligent and likabl- 
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man of 43 who, despite a very limited edu- 
cation, had become a successful business- 
man. He had amassed a fortune and built 
up a business in typical American style. Yet 
underneath this vigorous masculine exterior 
was an insecure child. As a matter of fact, 
most of his personal charm lay in his boyish- 
ness. He suffered from anxiety feelings and 
even went to the extent of sleeping with a 
gun under his pillow to ward off fancied 
attacks. As you can imagine, even in peace- 
time the competitive situation between this 
father and son was none too healthy and 
the son was mixed up as to whether he 
should follow in his father’s footsteps in the 
business world or withdraw into a less com- 
petitive musical career. 

Shortly after we entered the war the 
father’s anxiety mounted so that he could 
no longer stand the lack of a uniform. After 
being patched up so he could pass the 
physical requirements, he managed to obtain 
a majority and entered the army. It was 
shortly after this that the boy’s problems 
became acute. Again the boy found him- 
self outfoxed by the father and instead of 
the boy’s having the uniform and gaining 
the prestige which he so longed for, his 
enforced passivity and domination by the 
father caused him further hurt and humilia- 
tion. To make matters even worse, he was 
entrusted with the care of the mother when 
the father left. 

And what role did the mother play? 
After her husband left, she turned all her 
love and affection toward her son, became 
overly anxious about him and, like the 
father, forced him into a role that was far 
too dangerous and threatening to a boy 
already loaded with feelings of inadequacy 
and inferiority. In my interview with the 
mother, I pointed out the boy’s dilemma 
and the further trauma and humiliation he 
would suffer if forced to remain with the 
mother, advising that he be allowed to enlist. 
This he did and made a good adjustment in 
the army. 

There are several points in this case that 
deserve comment in a general way. A son 
whose father goes off to war has manv prob- 
lems to face. These differ, depending on 
the age of the boy and, of course, on his 
original relationship with both father and 
mother. The young growing boy needs a 


father. He needs a father whom he can both 
love and hate. He needs a father with 
whom he can identify and thus grow up 
emotionally. He needs a father who, in a 
kind and firm manner, will act as a check 
on certain of his primitive drives. After 
all, the too lenient father can be as hard 
on a boy as the too authoritative father. The 
aim in raising a child is to allow him to 
mature both physically and emotionally. 
When the father is suddenly removed, the 
responsibilities thrust on the child may be 
more than he can handle and can only lead 
to frustration and resulting anxiety. 

Let us take the case of Douglas who is 
5% and whose father left shortly after the 
birth of Douglas’ younger brother Tom. 
Douglas always had certain behavior prob- 
lems, especially in relationship to his father 
who was strict, unsympathetic, inconsiderate, 
and militaristic in old-fashioned Prussian 
style. Shortly after the father left Douglas 
said, “ I’m glad he’s gone and hope he never 
comes back.” Statements like this, no matter 
how well justified, always produce a certain 
amount of guilt and _ retaliative fears. 
Douglas’ mother, in her extreme loneliness, 
turned to her older son (with whom she 
had secretly allied herself against the father) 
and after some two months Douglas found 
himself sharing the warmth and comfort of 
his mother’s bed. But to his mother’s amaze- 
ment, Douglas got worse instead of better. 
He became extremely aggressive and unman- 
ageable and finally the mother admitted she 
could no longer control him. 

In this situation the relationship between 
mother and son became too close for com- 
fort and the seductive nature of the relation- 
ship frightened the boy. In such situations, 
a good deal of guilt can be mobilized because 
of the father’s absence and it is as if the 
guilty wish of having the father removed 
comes true and the young child in his own 
mind becomes the criminal. If at all pos- 
sible, the young boy should be in close 
contact with a friendly male figure whether 
this be friend, relative, teacher, minister, 
or boy scout leader. Above all, the young 
son should not be told “now you have to 
take father’s place and care for mother.” 
Such statements may produce a great deal 
of anxiety in the boy inasmuch as he is not 
prepared either emotionally or physically 
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to occupy such a position and to play such 
a role. Despite all his hankerings to be 
grown up, the young child wants to be 
treated as a child too. 

War, by its very nature, releases aggres- 
sion and the child is quick to sense this and 
to act on it. He knows the gate has been 
lifted. If there is unity in this country it has 
certainly reached its height in this field. 
Whether one is in the sand dunes of Cape 
Cod, or the alleys of Harlem, or on the 
shaded streets of a peaceful village, he won't 
escape the all-too-familiar ‘ ack-ack-ack” 
of the young boys mowing down the enemy 
on land, sea, or air. The beauty of all this, 
at least to the child, is that anyone he 
wishes can suddenly be transformed into 


the brutal and hated Jap or German, 
whether it be the rivalous sibling, the scold- 
ing mother, or denying father. 

The British have learned through bitter 
and painful experience that mass evacuation 
and separation of children from their homes 
and families are not the answers to the prob- 
lems of children in wartime. They have 
also learned, in this same experience, that 
many problem children from institutions lose 
their problems when placed in proper foster 
homes. Although we all deeply hope that 
those cruel forces that necessitated the 
uprooting of English children will never 
be felt in this country, let us learn a lesson 
from our English allies and preserve the 
warmth of the home to the best of our 
ability. 


Long-Time or Recurrent Cases 


Il. Principles of Treatment’ 


Dorotuy E. Biack 


ONSIDERING the relative youth of 

case work as a profession, our oppor- 
tunities to test newly developed methods 
and skills in dealing with chronic, long-time 
situations have been few indeed. In recent 
years we have again taken up work with this 
group with a somewhat new emphasis. Our 
interest has been in more complete diag- 
nostic study with these aims: first, helping 
the individual family to utilize its own 
capacities as far as possible; second, testing 
and developing case work skills; and third, 
clarifying and defining areas of unmet 
community needs. 

The development of public responsibility 
for a major part of the relief load had two 
immediate results. It relieved private 
agencies of monetary concern for most of 
these long-time cases. Second, we in the 
private agencies began to concentrate our 


* The material in this article and in the previous 
one (“Long-Time or Recurrent Cases, I. Prin- 
ciples of Exploration,” December, 1943) is taken 
from a thesis submitted to the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, on 
May 1, 1942, in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science in 
Social Administration, and is condensed here with 
permission. 
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funds and energies on work with those who 
showed potentialities for improvement within 
a shorter time. Later we came to the 
realization that the financial help given the 
longer-time group by the public agency was 
not of itself capable of solving its problems. 
Further deterioration resulted because they 
particularly needed case work service in 
addition. Without help they could not use 
the economic resources available to them. 
Hence they were affected not only by the 
general socio-economic situation and their 
own limitations but also by limitations in 
our own understanding of what this meant 
to the family and the community. 

We had lived through a period when 
discouraging experiences had left us with 
real reluctance to undertake much assist- 
ance to these families. They were the 
families whose situations never seemed to 
change. But our own communities, which 
ever challenge us when we are tempted to 
lethargy or resort to complacent labels such 
as “untreatable,” “uncooperative,” or 
“hopeless,” forced us again to consider 
what we could do to help this group. Our 
recent experience is a happy contrast to 
the earlier period in which we had not 
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learned to integrate and apply to the 
“chronic case” our understanding of 
environmental and psychological factors. It 
is this on which our success in treatment 
largely depends. Given this skilful case 
work service and adequate funds, the length 
of time involved and the degree of improve- 
ment possible are directly related to the 
strength of the client’s immature wishes 
and fears and his present environmental 
opportunities. 

In the article in the December issue cer- 
tain principles important in helping this 
type of family were discussed, with emphasis 
especially on the exploratory process. In 
this article we shall consider some of the 
specifics of the treatment process itself, cen- 
tering the discussion around the Holden 
family. This was one of a group of fifteen 
or more families known to the Family 
Service Association of Washington, D. C., 
between January, 1940, and October, 1941, 
and accepted because of recognition of our 
responsibility to clarify what sort of assist- 
ance could be given in spite of the parents’ 
limitations. 


The Holden family, Negro, consisted of both 
parents and six minor children, ages 1 to 13. 
Their situation depicts vividly the consequences of 
a second generation of poverty and instability. 
Mrs. H came from a cultural setting grossly con- 
ducive to ill health and anti-social behavior. Mr. 
H had been left to grow up in a rather haphazard 
fashion although he was cared for by his grand- 
parents from the age of 7. He became acquainted 
with social agencies at 19 when his wife’s “ charity 
lady” forced their marriage because Kitty, who 
was 15, was pregnant. 

When the family came to our attention in 1940 
they were near starvation and threatened with 
eviction from the maternal grandparents’ home. 
Mr. H at 33 was unemployed and had never been 
able to earn sufficient to meet even basic minimum 
expenses. At the time of the _ reapplication 
eighteen people, including Mr. H and his six 
children, were living in the ramshackle, dilapidated 
slum dwelling of Mrs. H’s alcoholic stepfather, 
Mr. Gray. In this setting the H children were 
abused and neglected. 

Mrs. H was in the hospital with rabbit fever 
which was later complicated by pleurisy with 
One child had been out of school two 
years with rheumatic fever. A second had never 
been admitted to school because of chronic 
encephalitis. A third had a chronic bronchitis 
which developed into tuberculous meningitis. A 


effusion. 
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baby had died in 1936; though the cause is 
unknown, it is worth noting that the family had 
no income two of the three months the child lived. 


Necessarily the initial focus in treatment 
was work with Mr. H, to explore his earn- 
ing capacity and possibilities for jobs and 
possible arrangements for adequate care of 
the children. The case worker understood 
at the outset that Mr. H had made some 
efforts to better his situation although he 
was a limited and inadequate wage earner 
and was considered of “ no account” by his 
wife’s relatives. The warm and friendly 
response of the case worker and her realistic 
consideration of his unemployment problem 
released a flood of concern about his wife’s 
long illness, the children’s illnesses, and their 
lack of training and care. Mr. H was 
encouraged to express his ideas about this 
and to give a full picture of how he had 
tried to work this out before, what had 
interfered, and the duration of each specific 
part of the problem, with the hope that 
some solution might be found. At the point 
at which he felt overwhelmed the worker 
gave verbal recognition to the pressing and 
imperative problems confronting him and 
to his struggle to deal with them. She also 
indicated the agency’s interest in helping 
him financially while he was taking steps 
to solve them. 

The worker then secured material from 
health and social agencies which aided her 
in evaluating the realities of the situation 
as Mr. H described it. Close co-operation 
with the public health nurse, established at 
this point and continued throughout, made 
possible subsequent improvement in the 
health problems. 

The diagnostic data obtained through these 
processes early revealed that Mr. H was 
caught in many crosscurrents of feeling. 
All the adults in the Gray household were 
at odds with each other. The H children 
were the focus of their enmity. Mr. H’s 
own response to this complicated matters ; 
yet he could not bring himself to leave with 
his children. When the client cannot take 
advantage of opportunities in the environ- 
ment to alleviate some of the pressures he 
is under, it is necessary to try ways of 
modifying the factors that are blocking him. 
The case worker explored Mr. H’s ability 
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to change his response so that he could deal 
better with problems arising around the 
children’s care: 


“When Mr. H came in today he said one minute 
that his sister-in-law was doing OK in caring 
for the children and the next that she was not. 
I called this to his attention, saying I could 
appreciate the difficulties of this. I gave recog- 
nition to the fact that his wife’s family were 
pretty hostile to him and indicated that I under- 
stood he is pretty upset about his mother-in-law 
and resents the things she has done. Every time 
his sister-in-law fails to do what is needed for 
the children’s care he is displeased and feels that 
his mother-in-law is responsible. Perhaps she 
is. In any case it is natural for him to have this 
feeling since he has had so much trouble with 
her all the years he’s been married. I said it 
occurs to me that sometimes he gets so mad 
at his mother-in-law that he is unable to work 
out a plan about the things that concern him 
the most. He said thoughtfully, ‘Maybe that’s 
so. Maybe I do get mad that way.’ I said even 
if his mother-in-law causes all this difficulty his 
primary concern is to get the children cared for, 
not being mad at her. . . .” 


Mr. H responded with a fuller picture 
of what it meant to him to live with his 
wife’s people—what had happened, how it 
came about, and what it meant to the chil- 
dren. He expressed considerable resent- 
ment and bitterness. The case worker saw 
and accepted the real grievances he had in 
this experience but took him beyond that 
to understanding how his response to his 
feelings made the situation worse. At the 
same time she gave very concrete help by 
working with relatives on the practical 
aspects of the requirements for good care 
of the children. Advisedly, decisions about 
plans were left with him. 


While Mrs. H was in the hospital her parents’ 
neglect and abuse of the H children interfered 
with Mr. H’s working. But after he gained 
insight into how his feelings played into this 
he was able to bring about enough improvement 
in the home to enable him to return to work, this 
time on a WPA Defense Training project that 
would improve his earning capacity. 

Then, due to overcrowded conditions in the 
hospital, Mrs. H was returned home too soon. 
She grew steadily worse and had to be rehos- 
pitalized. Mr. H was in a panic of anxiety and 
grief, as if she had already died. He missed 
work and spent money needlessly. 
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As before, the case worker helped him to 
know the real facts of his wife’s illness. 
Slowly he was assisted to carry as much 
responsibility as was reasonable to expect. 
The worker continued to consider with him 
better plans for the children’s care. He 
had been encouraged to discuss with his 
wife various possible plans, but he was so 
uncertain himself of what he should do that 
he had not convinced her that a change was 
really necessary. After she saw what was 
happening during the temporary period 
when she was at home from the hospital, 
she gave her consent to his moving with 
the children to his parents’ home. Despite 
his parents’ immaturities, conditions there 
were improved. The paternal grandmother 
was able to give good physical care and was 
sufficiently interested to begin the children’s 
training. Soon they showed a marked 
change from being unhappy, disgruntled, 
and restless to being contented and friendly. 

In this new setting there was an oppor- 
tunity to test whether Mr. H would con- 
tinue to act out his deep-seated dependency 
by failure to work regularly. It was neces- 
sary to help him to some understanding of 
this. The case worker first discussed the 
fact that she had given relief in excess of 
what was necessary when, because of his 
earlier inadequate plan for the children, he 
was unable to control expenditures; now, 
since he has his mother’s help with the chil- 
dren’s care, this would no longer be needed. 
He himself would be able to meet the major 
expenses by working regularly. Then she 
gave recognition to his particular difficulty 
in achieving greater independence because 
of his past experience. She reviewed the 
fact that ever since Mr. H had been old 
enough to work, he had been unable to earn 
sufficient to meet basic expenses alone. His 
experience with this agency at times when 
he had needed help before had been that we 
gave too little. The public agency had some- 
times given if he was insistent but had 
sometimes refused when his need was so 
great that he turned to his mother or his 
wife for help. 

Thus the case worker helped Mr. H to 
separate out from his present reactions 
his feelings about previous experiences in 
seeking help which had been destructive, 
since he had been alternately starved and 
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given to in excess of needs. Her careful 
evaluation of public and private agency 
records of the preceding nine years showed 
his response to this experience was to 
demand help over and above basic needs. 
Here she guarded against continued recur- 
rence of this pattern by a direct explanation 
to him of the fact that she planned to use 
relief to help him carry as much of the 
earning and support responsibility as was 
really possible. Thus the definition of their 
working agreement, what she expected of 
him and what he could expect of her, served 
as a real impetus to progress. 

It became apparent from subsequent con- 
tacts that Mr. H would be unable to carry 
his responsibility to support his family con- 
sistently or to initiate plans to leave his own 
parents, because he was blocked by his 
feeling about parental rejection. 


Mr. H’s father was very unstable and self- 
centered. He had shown total disinterest in his 
own children and was jealous of his wife’s care 
of the grandchildren. The conflict between Mr. 
H and his parents which had begun with his 
unplanned birth when his mother was fifteen and 
was not married to his father, was thus renewed. 

The return of Mrs. H from the hospital added 
fuel to this fire. The younger woman was quite 
demanding—a pattern rooted in childhood depriva- 
tion but exaggerated by her illness. There was 
constant disagreement between the two women. 
Care of the children was again at stake. The 
home might have been broken by Mrs. H’s return 
to her mother’s home, her past way of escape 
from difficult situations. 


The following excerpt from the case rec- 
ord shows the method by which the case 
worker helped Mr. H express the anxiety 
and resentment which interfered with his 
planning constructively : 


“Today Mr. H mentioned more about the 
jealousy between his wife and his mother, and 
his father’s impatience with the children. His 
father seems to be jealous of his mother’s care 
of the children. He said his father never had 
cared about children. I suggested he tell me 
more about that. 

“He explained to me then how his parents 
gave him (and his sister, two years older) away 
to his grandparents when he was seven. His 
mother and father never settled down until 1932. 
His father gambled, worked as little as possible, 
traveled about over the eastern seaboard whenever 
it pleased him to do so. His mother chose to 


follow his father’s wanderings. For years they 
did not even visit. His parents had neglected 
chronic ear infections so long that the school 
wouldn’t even admit him until he was fourteen, 

I gave recognition to the fact that it was 
natural to resent this treatment. 

“Mr. H said he didn’t feel so bad about his 
mother because he knows now she sent money to 
his grandmother for their care, but he did feel 
bad toward his father. When he was on his first 
job, right after his marriage and when Kitty was 
pregnant, his father stole his first pay so he 
went to jail because he could not pay a parking 
fine. . . . I said I understood this was a pretty 
bad experience for anyone to have with his own 
father and I understood he would be mad. . . .” 


This mention of Kitty’s early pregnancy 
was utilized to explore further how parental 
attitudes may have affected the forced mar- 
riage, to determine whether feelings around 
this might also be entering into the present 
difficulties : 

“T told Mr. H that I was thinking about the 
fact that Walter, the oldest boy, was born before 
they married. He replied, ‘You know I wasn’t 
sure Walter was mine and my mother tried to 
stop me from going with her.’ I asked how 
he had married her if he had this question. He 
told me then that a case worker, Kitty’s guardian, 
insisted he come in to see her and she said if 
Kitty was good enough to go around with why 
wasn’t she good enough to marry? She said she 
expected to hear they were married the next 
time he came in to see her. I recognized with 
him the element of force in this and people’s 
natural resentment of force. He said, ‘ Well, 
Kitty’s people wanted to make me marry her 
and the charity lady did too, but my family 
didn’t want me to, so Kitty and I went out in 
the park and talked it over. Her parents 
were going to put her out if she didn’t marry me. 
The truth of it was I liked her pretty well too.’ 
I asked if he still felt he married her because 
the charity lady and her parents wanted him 
to. He said he did but he wanted her too. 
Neither of them was sorry. They have had a 
couple of big fights but they really get along 
aes 

This whole process served to relieve much 
of Mr. H’s tension about his parents’ rejec- 
tion. He was again helped to differentiate 
between his past experience as a child when 
he needed care and the present situation 
with which, as an adult, he was able to 
deal. His response showed growth: 


“Today for the first time Mr. H took the initia- 
tive in saying he knows he has to get back to work 
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so he and Kitty can get along and he had a good 
many ideas himself about the contacts he could 
make. I told him about some other resources 
that I knew of at this time and said I knew 
he has a hard job ahead because his wife will need 
treatment for a long time. I made it clear again 
that I could help him as long as he shows some 
activity toward work.” 


Thus the case worker gave the financial 
and emotional support Mr. H needed in her 
statement of willingness to continue assist- 
ance while he took the amount of responsi- 
bility for himself that could reasonably be 
expected. It will have been noted that the 
worker first initiated this consideration when 
she outlined her inability to continue unless 
he made as much use as possible of the 
opportunity he had for better earnings after 
the move to his parents. She limited her 
help to what he could not do for himself. 
This requirement was set as soon as the 
external situation made it practically pos- 
sible, but also after they had had the experi- 
ence together that his failure to take as much 
responsibility as he could created further 
difficulties for him. Later, as Mr. H showed 
more initiative, the case worker needed only 
to tell him she could continue her assistance 
while he was active on steps to solve his 
problems. 

This setting of the conditions under which 
the agency can help is very different in 
quality from coercion. The tone in which 
the requirement is set carries with it real 
respect for inherent capacity to gain satis- 
faction from independent achievement. At 
the same time the worker understands the 
strong pull in the opposite direction for care 
from mother, wife, and agency. It is her 
ability to sense the point at which the client 
is ready to make the next step forward 
which determines when the case worker uses 
this approach to reinforce his strengths. The 
success of this procedure also depends on its 
simplicity and the consistency with which 
it is maintained. Few words are used. The 
meaning is conveyed largely by making use 
of what the client is saying as in the above 
illustrations. There is danger of use of 
this procedure on too little diagnostic data. 
The worker needs to be very sure of her 
material and clear in her “feeling with” 
the individual, else this will mean rejection 
or punishment with the result that forward 
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movement will be blocked. The quality of 
the client’s response is one test of whether 
or not a coercive element entered the process. 

The case worker’s recognition of other 
practical concerns contributed in no small 
measure to the success of this approach. As 
is frequently necessary she helped Mr. H 
to be really free to concentrate his time and 
energy on his major responsibility as wage 
earner by her contacts with other members 
of the family. While Mrs. H was still 
in the hospital the worker helped the grand- 
mother with the practical aspects of the 
children’s care, including referral of the 
children to a settlement house. 

Very soon the grandmother also turned 
to the case worker for help with many 
troublesome feelings. She used her rela- 
tionship with the worker to express dis- 
appointment and criticism of her son and 
later of her daughter-in-law too. Friction 
was so intense that she felt nearly driven 
to order them out before either could carry 
full responsibility for their children alone. 
The method by which the worker helped her 
to a better understanding of her son and 
daughter-in-law and their need for help 
in gradually taking over more responsibility 
for themselves is best illustrated. The fol- 
lowing condensation is taken from an inter- 
view which took place with Mrs. H, Sr., 
after the younger Mrs. H was finally dis- 
charged from the hospital : 


“Mrs. H, Sr., was upset today because Kitty 
said last night the reason her mother-in-law gets 
upset is because she did not raise her own chil- 
dren. I said I didn’t recall the exact words but 
it seemed to me that Mrs. H, Sr., had told me 
about this herself. Perhaps it seemed to her 
that I would be critical about her having let 
her mother help with her children. . . . I under- 
stood she needed to work away from them to 
send money to her mother for their care. . . . 
I understood how hard it had been for her to 
decide between her husband and her children. 
, I appreciated her wanting to stay with 
her husband even though he was irresponsible. I 
also appreciated her wanting to have good times 
with him since she had been tied down at an 
age when most girls have time for fun and little 
responsibility. I could see how she felt 
bad many times, knowing people were critical of 
her about this and that it was particularly hard 
when she had to go away leaving her son crying 
for her. Maybe she felt Kitty did not under- 
stand what she had to work out to arrange for 
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her children’s care. On the other hand we can 
understand too how a little child would want 
his own mother even though his grandparents 
were good to him. Just as she had her parents 
to love her perhaps her son wanted her to show 
her love through having him with her.” 


It will be clear from the above that the 
emphasis was on relieving Mrs. H, Sr., 
of guilt about her past decisions and con- 
flict over her first pregnancy at an early 
age, her affection for her unstable husband, 
and the neglect of her son and daughter, so 
that these tensions need not continue to 
complicate present relationships. As a 
result, the grandmother was willing to con- 
tinue to help in caring for the children, which 
Mrs. H needed for a considerable period 
after her return from the hospital. 

The younger Mrs. H’s part in the diff- 
culty has been previously suggested. Of 
primary importance in avoiding a broken 
home just after her return to her husband’s 
parents’ home, was the case worker’s ability 
to establish quickly a positive relationship 
with her. The use Mrs. H made of this 
relationship was shown when she quoted 
her sister as saying that Mrs. H must think 
the case worker was her mother. Without 
the worker’s help she would never have 
followed through on the long, frequent, and 
extremely painful treatment for a crippled 
hand which had resulted from her illness. 
This infection considerably limited what she 
could do to care for her own children. With 
her return the focus was shifted to help 
her become able to resume this responsi- 
bility. The following excerpt shows the 
method through which she was helped to 
change her own reactions which had added 
to the friction in the household. 


“Mrs. H said her father-in-law is so queer. He 
is disagreeable all the time and upsets the children. 
I asked more about this. She said he can’t stand 
anything the children do. He’s so particular about 
the house. I wondered what things he can’t 
stand and in what ways he is so particular. She 
said for instance the children make noise and 
leave the lights burning. I asked what about 
this. She said sometimes the children forget to 
turn the lights off. She knows this makes more 
expense, but children are like that. I noticed 
that as she talked about this her voice took on 
considerable irritation and I commented on this 
and said that probably she does get a good deal 
irritated at home when these things happen. She 


told me that both she and her husband get upset 
when his father gets mad with the children. I 
recognized this would make her upset and irritable. 
Still I was thinking that they do have to stay 
there until they can make a better plan and they 
do have his father who is irritable and so I 
wondered what she could think of to make the 
situation better. She brought out that her father- 
in-law takes no responsibility to make things 
easier. I said in that case it seems the only 
persons who could adjust to it were she and her 
husband. Perhaps she feels I do not realize how 
hard this is. . . .” 


Through this method Mrs. H learned to 
accept the fact that her father-in-law’s be- 
havior patterns could not be changed and 
she would need to change herself. Contrary 
to previous impressions, she had consider- 
able capacity for development and was able 
to use the case worker's help to improve 
her personal relationships and to take respon- 
sibility in a more mature fashion. 

Thus these adults were helped to gain 
sufficient understanding of each other and 
of themselves so that they could work 
together. The result was a decrease in 
tension and friction to the point that when 
one of the little boys became critically ill 
a few weeks later even the grandfather 
stepped in to help. The grandmother helped 
Mrs. H through the physical relapse which 
followed this child’s death. 

At the close of the ten-month period 
covered by this study, Mr. H’s earning 
capacity was improved by training and he 
was earning about $20 a month more than 
he had ever been able to earn before. The 
only relief needed was $10 a month for 
his mother’s care of the children. Mrs. H, 
although still under medical care, had im- 
proved enough that she would soon be able 
to care for the children alone if she sent the 
laundry out. The agency planned to help 
them move as soon as they could find suit- 
able quarters they could afford. Mrs. H 
was no longer the “gimme girl” she had 
been before and managed money more real- 
istically. There was real warmth of feeling 
between the members of this family and 
ability to work together. As a result the 
children were physically better and were 
given security they had not known before. 

The security of these three adults in the 
case worker’s realistic acceptance was of 
paramount importance in their achieving 
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more satisfying and more mature relation- 
ships to each other and so developing ca- 
pacity to give good care and affectional 
security to the children. This realistic 
acceptance by the case worker was the 
medium through which tensions and anxie- 
ties created by guilt, disappointment, 
resentment, and the like were released to 
permit the client to deal more effectively 
with his problems. An important factor 
in the positive relationship to the worker 
was her recognition of the effects of pre- 
vious agency experience and her direct 
recognition with the client of the agency’s 
past shortcomings. When necessary the 
client was helped to understand patterns of 


behavior which had grown out of his total 
life experience and which were interfering 
with present activity on steps to solve his 
problems. 

Our recent experience with families like 
the Holdens points up the continued respon- 
sibility of the community to provide funds 
for a case work service to rebuild and con- 
serve what strengths remain within the 
family ; to safeguard the physical and social 
development of the children in these families ; 
to protect the community from increased 
expense attendant on their breakdown; and 
to study and make known the more funda- 
mental lacks of the community in meeting 
these needs. This is a serious consideration 
in plans for a postwar world. 


Environment in Flux 
Its Meaning for Case Work 


Sonia E. PENN 


AR can be looked upon as a climactic 

social expression of man’s ever present 
need for reorganization and change. No 
war has ever failed to leave its mark on 
society. While it is always an expression 
of man’s need for reorganization, when it 
is local in scope the resultant change may 
be small and become just a link in the grow- 
ing chain of ultimate total change. When 
war assumes global proportions, it expresses 
man’s need for world-wide epochal change. 
Measured by time, then, the present repre- 
sents the dusk of yesterday and the dawn 
of tomorrow. Our need, therefore, is to 
approach the problems created for case work 
by the present war, not alone as phenomena 
stimulated by the war to be ended with the 
war, but also as an expression of a changing 
world where the ultimate form of our 
environment is unpredictable. Case work 
in its philosophy and application views the 
individual in relation to his environment. 
It aims at helping him remain a part of it, 
hold his place there, work and create within 
it. In its need to understand the individual 
in his difference, it gauges his behavior, his 
feeling about himself and the world around 
him against prevailing norms and mores 
which condition and mold our attitudes 
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toward ourselves and each other. A chang- 
ing environment disturbs the existing norms, 
affects our attitudes, and must of necessity 
encroach upon our known case work con- 
cepts, the specifics of which are determined 
by the environment in which we live. We 
need to loosen up these specifics, air, and 
rethink them so that an integration of the 
old and the new can be achieved, a com- 
posite which will reflect the changing en- 
vironment in which we find ourselves. 

The drafting of eighteen-year-olds and 
the employment of those hitherto considered 
ready for retirement from useful labor, has 
already affected our attitude toward age 
and thrown our conception of adolescence, 
youth, and old age out of gear. The clock is 
at one and the same time pushed backward 
and forward. What was young becomes 
old, and what was old becomes useful and 
young again. The adolescent of yesterday 
is no longer the school boy, supported and 
protected by the familiar walls of our edu- 
cational institutions while he is exploring 
life. At seventeen he is encouraged to 
enlist. He is expected to help both destroy 
and build, and to perform the unique job 
that society creates for men by the illness 
it contracts in changing. Youths are called 
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upon to grow up in a hurry and shoulder 
the burden of present day adulthood. They 
must live fast, marry young, fight for their 
survival. Whether or not they are formally 
entrusted with voting and given the right 
to partake in our political life, on them falls 
the responsibility of helping to shape our 
social environment against the background 
of a world in the making. 

Those who had already found themselves 
shelved and forgotten as productive mem- 
bers of society are rejuvenated by the 
recapture of a feeling of social usefulness. 
The furrows of forty-five- and fifty-year- 
olds, which only yesterday were symbols of 
approaching retirement, have today come to 
connote maturity, reliability, and strength. 
Many a sixty- or sixty-five-year-old, who 
was in the discard for years and was felt to 
be fit only for a pension or for a home for 
the aged, has been called back by society 
to a desk or factory. 

So we see the known norms, against which 
we have come to gauge age, psychologically 
sustain a sudden jolt, become unbalanced, 
and affect our attitude toward it. Norms 
for growth are rooted in the social environ- 
ment and are determined by the usefulness 
of the role which the social structure permits 
people to play. The conception of norms of 
development in a semi-feudal system, where 
family groupings are rarely broken, differs 
vastly from the concept of developmental 
stages in a capitalist, industrialized society 
and again from the standard that will 
emerge in a progressive, forward-moving 
democracy. 

The standard of today, a standard emer- 
gently created by the war, born out of 
society’s painful struggle for change, is a 
transitory one. But while reflecting society’s 
ills, it also reflects its health, its recupera- 
tive power. In other words, while it differs 
sharply from the norm of yesterday and 
is hardly to be relied upon as the criterion 
of tomorrow, it has in it the elements of 
both, still to be integrated. And so its 
content and form are unpredictable and must 
depend upon the shape the changing and 
developing environment will take. 

The nation’s call to women to help in 
its most vital task, and their response to it, 
have forcefully shaken our conception of 
their place in society. Already this has cut 
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deeply into our traditional attitude toward 
them. Though the nation’s motive is an 
immediate and practical one, its educational 
propaganda through its press and radio 
takes it beyond its immediate purpose. It 
not only stimulates participation on the 
part of women and helps both man and 
woman assimilate the experience as they 
work together, but indirectly it reaches out 
beyond the factory and plant and goes far 
in breaking down traditional attitudes. And 
so a situation, born out of emergent, 
abnormal need, disturbs the old and creates 
something new in terms of standards, atti- 
tudes, and relationships. It is quickly 
changing woman’s feeling about herself and 
stimulating a change in others toward her. 
Whatever each woman’s personal motive for 
work may be—economic, patriotic, the 
search for a solution of a personal problem, 
such as difficulty in the marital relationship 
or conflict about the mother role—this going 
out to do work so needed and valued by 
society makes for change. New experience 
stimulates new feelings which are gradually 
integrated and produce a change within and 
without. Even the woman who, for one rea- 
son or another, does not participate in work 
outside of the home begins to exploit her 
sister’s role in society and becomes psycho- 
logically affected by it. This new feeling 
about herself may soon find its expression 
in her use of herself in relation to her hus- 
band, the children, or the total home situa- 
tion. She may use it in a totally negative 
and impulsive way, but the sense of useful- 
ness to a cause larger than herself, to society, 
has potentially positive value. 


Mrs. H, a young woman of 24, was fuming 
with anger when she called at the agency at the 
suggestion of a day nursery where she had applied 
for day care for her two young children. She 
knew that the nursery could have arranged to 
care for her children despite their ages. She was 
tired of waiting, week in, week out, for her hus- 
band to send her his check and insisted that her 
only way out was for the nursery to care for her 
children and work herself. They did it for others, 
why not for her? For years the family had 
existed on a WPA minimum income, but since 
her husband had gone to Pearl Harbor he had 
been sending $30 a week. However, his first two 
weeks’ pay had been withheld so that her allow- 
ance had not been coming in regularly. Mrs. H 


knew that the agency could help financially but 
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she saw no reason why she should depend upon 
an agency when her husband was in a position 
to maintain her and the children. She had not 
wanted him to go to Pearl Harbor. She had 
felt that a man with a wife and two children 
should not go so far from home, particularly 
since there was plenty of work to be had in and 
around New York. 

Obviously Mrs. H’s insistence on working and 
her anger at the nursery for having thwarted 
her plan was not an expression of a desire to 
work as a way out of an economic predicament 
but rather of her need to punish her husband 
for the pain he had caused her by having left 
without her full consent. However, the vigor of 
her anger and the energy she invested in this 
plan had something new in it—the feeling of 
usefulness which the environment of today holds 
out to her. This need to punish her husband for 
his disregard of her, together with the feeling 
of becoming useful to society, combined to make 
for a brave impulse. If we are to help this 
woman, we cannot focus on her need to punish 
her husband alone but must consider the other 
feeling, the feeling motivated by the growing role 
of the woman in society today, a feeling she uses 
to counteract the injury that her ego has sustained 
by the treatment of her husband. 


The first world war, the prelude to our 
present war, brought about a change in 
woman’s place in society. In one part of 
the world, because of its social situation, 
this change was drastic and revolutionary ; 
in others, though less marked, definite and 
vital in its potentialities; in still others the 
change was almost imperceptible. The 
degree and scope of change in any part of 
the world were determined by the state of 
its social organization, its relation to and 
dependence on the neighboring world. 
However, in varying degrees, the war 
resulted in a shift in the status of the woman 
and produced a difference in the attitude 
of the world toward her. It is difficult to 
foresee the role of the woman of tomorrow. 
But if one conceives of society as a dynamic, 
changing, and growing phenomenon like the 
human being himself, and not as _ static, 
capable only of periodic turnover, one dis- 
cerns the building that takes place amidst 
destruction and recognizes the kernel of 
progress enveloped in regression. It is 
true that the place given to woman by 
society today, a place created out of despera- 
tion, is no reliable gauge as to her place 
tomorrow. Certainly it cannot be what it 
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was yesterday. What it will be must depend 
upon the social environment, shaping itself 
in a world growing so interdependent. 

The effect on the family as a socio-psycho- 
logical unit of all these factors created by 
the war is apparent. It has disturbed the 
roles of its members in their relation to one 
another, has caused imbalance, and is alter- 
ing their attitudes toward each other. All 
of us feel this change. Some of us are 
fully conscious of it. But case work in 
general and family case work in particular 
must not only recognize it but must see 
this change in its perspective. If it is to 
be helpful to any member of the family as 
part of the family, it must help him in the 
spirit of the times. It must not only be 
aware of the change stimulated by the war 
but must also recognize the transitional 
character of it, the element that makes for 
movement and will carry over beyond the 
existence of immediate need that created the 
change itself. The family, the most imme- 
diate and personal environment upon which 
so much of our emotional growth depends, 
is rooted in the larger environment, shapes 
itself according to its prevailing norms, and 
both socially and psychologically reflects it. 
It could not have prepared us for living in 
the larger environment if it were not part 
of it. A changing social environment, then, 
disturbs and causes change in the personal 
environment which must pattern itself 
thereon. 

What meaning do all these sharp and 
rapid changes have for case work? If we 
pause to consider the case work objective 
and the environment in which it is today 
called upon to perform its tasks, the problem 
begins to define itself and at once becomes 
apparent. Just a short time ago, case work 
was striving to help the individual find his 
place in a more or less stable evolutionary 
environment. Changes were slow and 
invisible, norms known and fairly well 
defined. Today, case work is faced with 
the responsibility of helping the individual 
take his place in a swiftly changing environ- 
ment, where neither the known norm of 
yesterday nor the nebulous, unpredictable 
norm of tomorrow can be its gauge. 

The tempo at which changes are taking 
place today—changes cutting deep into the 
lives of all, forcing us to organize and 
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reorganize ourselves at short notice—has 
made of present-day living a series of inter- 
ludes. It has contracted and intensified our 
conception of time. We can no longer plan 
in years; the year has shortened to a month 
and often merely to a day. This is true 
for those seeking help as well as _ those 
responsible for helping professionally. 

Case work, like any helping process, rests 
on a relationship, and time always has been 
and must remain an important element. In 
the past case work used time as a most 
devoted and faithful friend on which it 
leaned heavily, delegating to it a good deal 
of its responsibility for helping. Of late 
it has come to use it more objectively, recog- 
nizing its weakness as well as its strength. 
Grasping the psychological significance of 
time, it has revitalized its role in the case 
work relationship. Coming to use it as 
one of its vital means of motivating, con- 
trolling, and liberating feeling in the relation- 
ship, case work has discovered new dynainics 
in time and has recreated it as a source from 
which it can now draw deeper understanding 
of people in a relationship. 

How can case work meet and cope with 
the contraction and intensification of time 
and retain its vitality as a way of helping? 
How, for example, is it to help the draftee, 
case work’s greatest challenge in the use 
of time, whom it has come to recognize as 
one it can help despite the fact that contact 
may be limited to a single interview? How 
is it to help the migratory worker, who is 
about to leave his family behind him; the 
woman who has a job waiting for her and 
must make provision for the care of her 
children ; the young man who has just mar- 
ried and must get ready for the army; those 
classified for military service and those still 
unclassified ; and the many others who are 
faced with the task of quickly ending a 
known way of living and starting anew, 
feeling that it may soon have to end again? 
One gets a feeling of haste in thinking of 
the pace at which life moves and zigzags 
today. “If he had only returned, we might 
have been able to help,” or “ She procured 
employment and abruptly ended contact” 
are familiar phrases expressing case work’s 
unfinished task. 

Case work knows the importance that the 
starting and ending of an experience has in 
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helping. To be able quickly to move in 
and out of an experience, grow through it, 
and thereby fortify ourselves in meeting 
another change, is the problem that the 
present environment has created for all of 
us and is a test of everyone’s strength. 
Certainly those who turn to case work for 
help today bring with them this problem, 
whatever outward expression their specific 
request may take. Yet too often we predi- 
cate our helping on a basis that denies the 
tempo of present-day living, thereby denying 
the real problem itself and leaning on a 
tomorrow that may never be ours. Thus 
case work finds itself negating its own 
strength, denying people the help they so 
vitally need, and painfully reducing the 
unique contribution that it has to make to 
society in a changing environment. 

How can case work avoid the frustration 
of its undischarged vitality? How is it 
to give and itself receive a feeling of ending 
an experience and to grow through it 
together with the client, when it has only 
today on which to rely? To help a person 
it must understand him both in his difference 
and likeness, as an individual and as a 
member of the larger environment. Yet 
it cannot depend for its understanding of 
him on the many avenues which a longer 
use of time in contact will create and through 
which he will unfold his personality. It 
must, therefore, accept the limitation of con- 
tracted time and find a way of using it, a 
way that will assure full expression of its 
vitality, a way by which the beginning 
will determine the ending of the contact for 
both client and worker and make of it a 
complete though short experience for the 
client. How is case work to achieve this? 
To hurry the tempo of its thinking in quest 
of understanding would hardly be the solu- 
tion. One can learn to cope with the limi- 
tation of time and achieve greater crea- 
tivity in using it, but one can never conquer 
time itself. The question, then, is: On what 
is case work to focus its thinking to achieve 
an understanding of the person it is called 
upon to help within the given space of time? 
Whatever a person’s problem in itself may 
be, case work can understand him and gauge 
the degree of his health or illness by his 
use of reality. The reality for all of us 
today is the problem of living in a rapidly 
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changing environment which has created 
a state of anxiety for all and to which each 
of us reacts according to his own emotional 
needs. Whether one expresses his reaction 
through denial, depression, hyperactivity, or 
in any other of many ways, in this expres- 
sion can be found the spot on which the 
personality is telescoped. This spot on 
which we must focus, then, in accepting the 
limitation of time is the personalized expres- 
sion of the individual’s reaction to the 
changing environment. By recognizing not 
only the dynamics of the changing environ- 
ment but also its tempo, the worker can 
truly represent for the client the outside 
reality, with which he must learn to live. 
If she can mean this to him and grasp 
the meaning that it has for him, she will 
know what to bring to this short contact. 
If she herself can accept the brevity of 
the contact and appreciate the significance 
that quickly starting and ending an experi- 
ence has for the client today, she will draw 
her dynamics from this and make of this 
experience a sampling for him of change 
itself. 


Mr. D had just been inducted and was to leave 
for the army in a few days. His numerous appeals 
for exemption because of his concern about his 
85-year-old mother had gone unheeded. He was 
able neither to explain himself to the draft board 
nor to accept its decision. The disturbance and 
belligerence he exhibited had prompted the social 
worker at the draft board to refer him to the 
agency. 

Mr. D came to the office with his mother, who 
joined us at the end of the interview. Physically 
a well set-up person, he appeared so tense that his 
speech was almost incoherent. He jumped from 
English to Yiddish, unable to explain himself in 
either language. I helped him choose the language 
by speaking Yiddish to him but he soon settled 
on English and grew more relaxed. His intense 
hostility which was at first directed toward all— 
the draft board, the social worker, his brothers, 
and the agency—gradually began to break up and 
finally remained fixed on his brothers. 

I told him that I knew what he was up against 
at this moment. From his response, I got the 
sense of how hurt and frustrated he felt at hav- 
ing gone through all these steps without accom- 
plishing anything. He just did not understand 
it all. He had even had the board send for 
his brothers with reference to supporting his 
mother but received no explanation as to the 
basis for his induction. Neither did he under- 
stand why he was referred to the social worker. 
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I commented that the whole procedure did not 
really make sense to him, nor did he seem to 
believe that the agency could help him at all. 
He now expressed concern about leaving his 
mother unprovided for. Although he spoke of 
leaving, I felt that he really did not believe 
he was to leave in a few days. I accepted his 
concern about his mother as natural and added 
that I thought that facing such a big change in 
his own life was not easy. He was still too fear- 
ful to react to this last thought. He talked with 
a great deal of feeling of his brothers’ lack of 
interest in their mother but, while enraged at 
their irresponsibility, obviously hated the thought 
of being replaced by them. I asked him a few 
questions about his brothers’ actual financial situa- 
tions. Mr. D was totally unable to muster any 
facts. He did not even know his brothers’ 
addresses or what they did for a living. He 
continued to talk about his own feeling for his 
mother and his deep concern about her. Although 
he mentioned that his sister lived with his mother, 
this fact still did not seem to take away from 
him the feeling that he was leaving his mother 
entirely alone. He dwelt at length on the many 
little things that he had to do for her and ended 
up by asking indignantly why his mother could 
not be granted an allowance immediately. I 
asked him whether he really expected the govern- 
ment to start paying him before he had even 
started to work. This seemed to hit him and 
produced the turning point in the interview. He 
laughed and for the first time seemed to see me 
as a person. 

In a way that told me he was beginning to 
move out of his total involvement, he began to 
tell me specific things about his own situation 
instead of his mother’s. He talked about his 
arrival in this country in 1933, of the fact that 
three years ago he had to re-enter the country 
to legalize his status. He was not a citizen since 
legally he had been here only three years. I felt 
a quality of anxiety in his telling me about his 
citizenship status, and commented lightly that the 
government must have found him quite reliable 
to accept him in the army. This elicited a warm 
response and seemed to carry him a little further. 
He spoke of his marital experience, his divorce, 
his return to his mother, and the satisfaction 
he derived in caring for her, and made it quite 
clear that his mother was to him his only legal 
dependent. To watch out for her comfort seemed 
his only concern and his detailed awareness of 
her needs seemed motherly in quality. I repeated 
what I had said earlier about its being natural 
for him to be concerned about his mother’s main- 
tenance and also about his drafting being a new 
experience for him. This time he heard and 
picked up the second part of my comment. In 
a way he was proud to be accepted for the army. 
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He said Jews had a special stake in the war 
and he really thought that they should volunteer. 
We talked about what he thought he would be 
doing in the army. I commented that he might 
be assigned to the kind of work he was doing 
as his experience might be valuable. (Mr. D 
is a meat cutter.) He seemed to have much 
more sense of reality now and to be more related 
to leaving. 

We came back to the immediate situation when 
I said that this agency could help his mother dur- 
ing the time that she was waiting for the depend- 
ency allotment to come through. He laughed as 
though he thought it was something of a joke 
on him that he should have expected the gov- 
ernment to pay him before he even got into the 
army. He now wanted to be assured that his 
mother would receive the money a month after 
his induction. I told him that she would be 
entitled to it but I did know that there was a 
good deal of clerical detail involved and that 
it might be longer than a month before she 
actually got the money. Even if it were two 
or three months we would be able to help her 
during that period. We would take into con- 
sideration her actual needs and the extent to 
which she was able to get help from others in 
the family. 

At this point Mr. D suggested that his mother 
participate in this discussion. There was obvi- 
ously a very close relationship between them. 
With a rather humorous twist, Mrs. D referred 
to him as “my daughter,” explaining to me that 
she felt closer to him than she did to her daughter 
and it was therefore very hard to let him go. 

Referring to me as “our friend,’ Mr. D 
explained to her the substance of our discussion 
and how the agency could help her while she 
waited for the allotment. He said that he had 
wanted to see her settled in a warm room before 
he left but he now thought he could leave her 
to work this out with me, since she could not do 
so much in one day. He would speak with her 
landlady before he left and arrange for his 
mother to remain there until she should feel ready 
to make a change. He urged her to share her 
difficulties with me and assured her that he felt 
that I would be ready to help her. 

In ending the interview, I said that I was sure 
that they would be very busy together for the 
next couple of days before Mr. D had to leave. 
I would see Mrs. D in about a week, after she 
had a few days to get used to having him away 
and we would at that time decide together more 
definitely how we would help her. Mr. D said 
that his mother would be writing to him to tell 
him how things were with her and naturally he 
would write to tell her how he got along in camp. 


What determined the process in this inter- 


view and helped make of it, for the client, an 
experience in change? 

Implied in the agency’s undertaking to 
help Mr. D with his immediate problem is 
an acceptance of his reality, the need to 
change imposed upon him by the environ- 
ment. The worker, by her identification 
with the agency and through her execution 
of its function, represents to him, in its 
content and tempo, the reality against which 
he struggles and with which he must come 
to terms. But though she represents reality, 
she brings to the interview her professional 
equipment, that is, her psychological under- 
standing of what change involves, her 
ability to accept the client in his weakness 
and strength, and her skill in helping while 
herself adhering to the limitations inherent 
in this reality which is incorporated in the 
agency function. By using herself pro- 
fessionally in representing his reality to him, 
she can now focus her thinking on his 
reaction to her, learn to understand him by 
knowing the meaning that the ending of 
one experience and the beginning of another 
have for him, and can base her helping on 
the dynamics of their relationship. 

What makes for professional helping, 
motivates its movement, and results in a 
new experience for a person seeking help 
is the disciplined way in which the case 
worker uses herself in the relationship, the 
freedom and strength with which she uses 
her difference while feeling with another, 
and her ability to bear and accept the dif- 
ference of another. 

In an environment in flux, which by-passes 
none and disturbs all, there is no immunity 
for the case worker from change and anxiety. 
Like the client, she is caught in a dilemma, 
the dilemma of living in a rapidly changing 
environment and changing with it. Like the 
client, she is individualistic in her reaction 
to change, in the degree of fear and resist- 
ance stimulated in her, and in her way of 
coping with it. In her need to protect her- 
self against the pain of change, she may, 
like him, seek comfort in the past, thereby 
denying the present and cutting herself off 
from the future. She may deny both past 
and present by rushing to relate herself 
to a future in the making. 

In a world where all face a like dilemma, 
the problem of recognizing and retaining 
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one’s difference becomes particularly diffi- 
cult, and places greater responsibility on the 
case worker in her use of herself. While 
similarity of experience may make for 
greater understanding of and feeling for 
another, it can only become a richer means 
of helping another when this experience 
has already been integrated. When, how- 
ever, one is still in the throes of such an 
experience, caught in the stream of reaction 
to it, similarity of experience is likely to 
obstruct one’s view of the existence of 
another in his difference. In feeling with 
another, the worker, therefore, runs the risk 
of producing an extension of either the 
negative or positive part of her own self. 


Mr. S, a middle-aged, rather feeble man, came 
to the agency presumably seeking information 
regarding an allotment from his two sons, one 
of whom is in the army and the other in the 
navy. He had read about the agency’s work in 
the press and decided it might be able to help him. 

Mr. S. has been in the laundry business for 
over 30 years. Because of illness (he is suffering 
from coronary occlusion) and in the absence 
of his son, he has been forced to employ help 
to run the business. Because of this added expense 
and the decrease in business due to the war situa- 
tion, the store has not been yielding enough to 
maintain him and his wife who has also been 
ailing for some time. Though what Mr. S puts 
out as his reason for turning to the agency is 
the question as to whether he will have to give 
up the business in order to secure dependency 
allotments from his sons, it is obvious that this 
is not really what motivated his coming. He is 
an intelligent, socially developed person and could 
have found more direct ways of obtaining this 
information. 

Throughout the interview he shows an exag- 
gerated need to prove himself as someone worthy 
of attention. He brings X-ray findings to prove 
his illness, talks at length of his indebtedness 
and loyalty to the country as a Jew and citizen 
and his patriotism, withholding the negative feel- 
ings he undoubtedly harbors in.the light of the 
drastic personal change which the war has caused 
him. Instead he talks bravely of his contribution 
to the war, which in reality is to him a sacrifice. 

In a disguised way he shows guilt when he 
tells of the enlistment of one son and the con- 
scription of the other. He advised his first son 
not to claim deferment, assured him that the 
family could manage without him, and encouraged 
him to enter the army and thus discharge the 
family debt to the country. The emotion with 
which he speaks of the way he prepared his son 
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for the possibility of death or casualty on the 
battlefield reveals the guilt he contracted in 
encouraging him to enter the army. He also 
speaks of his having encouraged the second son 
to enlist although he had then discovered the 
nature of his own illness. The pride which he 
tries to convey bespeaks exaggerated courage 
rather than healthy conviction. From Mr. S’s 
way of relating himself to the worker and the 
feeling he conveys in talking of his situation, 
we get the impression of a man frightened by 
the many losses he has sustained but trying to 
disguise the pained and frightened part of his 
self by overstressing the social and idealistic part 
of it. 


The client’s need for defensive bravery 
touches off a strong feeling of likeness in 
the worker. The social consciousness, the 
idealistic part of the self which the client 
puts out, is so thoroughly accepted by the 
worker that before long a merger is achieved 
with one forming an extension of the other. 
In the complete absence of difference to 
which the client can react, and thereby risk 
exposure of the weaker part of his self, 
the self that truly needs help, movement 
in the interview is blocked and help made 
impossible. 

Had the worker been aware of her own 
reaction to environmental change, a reac- 
tion which, like that of the client, expresses 
her need to deny the painful present by 
idealizing it, she might have been freer to 
use herself more wholly and thus bring 
difference as well as likeness to the relation- 
ship, the only relationship which can make 
for help and growth. To the extent to 
which she herself can bear admitting the 
fear and pain of change while acknowledging 
the social usefulness of the change itself, to 
that extent can she help the client move 
out of the idealism which paralyzes him. 
For only by helping him relax in his need 
to strain the idealistic part of his self can 
she strengthen the weak part of him and 
help him regain the use of both so necessary 
in living and growing through change. 

Change is no new doctrine for case work. 
Its concept of helping and its skills are 
based on the psychology of change. This 
psychology is rooted in the law nature 
imposes upon the human being and the 
penalties paid for defiance of it. But the 
dynamics of these concepts are oriented 
around and determined by the prevailing 
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norms of the social environment. When 
the environment that motivates and defines 
human growth changes, our concepts must 
change with it if case work is to remain 
helpful and not hamper its own movement. 
Whether it is dealing with the adolescent, 
the youth, the middle-aged, the man, the 
woman, the mother, or the father, case work 
must, in assuming the responsibility of help- 
ing the individual today, see him in his 
relation to a changing environment. It 
must recognize his reaction to it and accept 
the fact that in it lie old and new feelings 
struggling for integration and balance. Case 
work must guard against the paralysis which 
its own addiction to old norms may produce, 
as well as against the idealistic hyperactivity 
to which its own flight into still distant 
future norms may lead. Only by remaining 
related to the transitional character of our 
norm of today, its pulse and tempo, and by 
drawing its dynamics from it, can case work 
remain truly helpful. But its relatedness 
will be a half-hearted one if it ignores the 
cell imbedded in the clumsy fusion between 
the standard of yesterday and that of today, 
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out of which the standard of tomorrow will 
grow and develop! For to miss it would 
mean to ignore the source that makes for 
change, for movement in the growth of life 
itself. 

Family case work has a particular respon- 
sibility. If it is to continue to be productive 
in its service to families, it must not only 
understand the individual in his reaction to 
the changing larger environment but must 
also be aware of the imbalance caused by 
change within the family unit. Only by 
recognizing that the family as a unit is also 
struggling to reorganize itself, can family 
case work find a way of helping and sustain- 
ing the family in its search for a new balance. 

The agency, therefore, in its day-to-day 
functioning, must open its psychological 
mind. It must let in the new, the dynamics 
stimulated by environmental changes, to 
revitalize the old, which then takes its 
proper place in the integration of both. By 
itself achieving a new balance, the agency 
will have re-established its function, which 
can again serve as the stabilizer for the 
worker in helping the client in his struggle 
for a new balance. 


Editorial Notes 


Students and Supervisors 


[X the series of articles brought to THE 
Famity by Leah Feder and her group of 
Boston University supervisors we get a vivid 
picture of student field training under war- 
time pressures. We see the press of a 
volume of work to be done, younger super- 
visors in many instances, rapidly changing 
agency policy, a need to use students on 
cases that would formerly have seemed too 
difficult. 

We see that these supervisors, far from 
being overwhelmed by the new pressures, 
are analyzing ways in which these very con- 
ditions can be made into constructive rather 
than destructive experiences for the student. 
We read of the advantages of a realistic 
participation in agency efforts to cover the 
heavy load, the advantages of giving up over- 
protection of students, the wide variety of 
cases from which to choose, the learning 


value in helping to formulate agency policy, 
the broadening of vision that can come from 
early participation in community planning. 

This is the bright side of the picture. 
There is also a darker side. Students can 
be given too much work to permit growth of 
any depth. They can be given such difficult 
cases that, instead of developing understand- 
ing and acceptance, they acquire verbal 
sophistication. They can feel that a rapidly 
changing agency is shifting sand under their 
feet. They can be pulled hither and yon in 
community contacts with only a sense of 
frustration at the enormity of the job. 

What makes the difference? Both student 
and supervisor play a part in determining 
which it shall be. It begins with the super- 
visor. We hear a lot about priorities these 
days. With too much to do and little possi- 
bility of getting it all done, even with over- 
time, what is to come first? Nothing is 


more important than the student conference. 
January, 1944, The Family 
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This is the core of the job. Whatever else 
goes by the board, this must be held regu- 
larly, with some sense of leisure, and must 
be well prepared for by both supervisor and 
student. With comfortable freedom and 
with give and take, the supervisor can sense 
when the student load has become so heavy 
that it is losing its value as a learning ex- 
perience. Here the student can express her 
anxiousness in handling difficult situations 
and can not only get help in understanding 
the people with whom she is working but 
also have that indispensable feeling that the 
supervisor recognizes how difficult the case 
is and is seeing it through with her, sharing 
responsibility for the outcome. Here the 
specific case can be seen not in isolation but 
in dynamic terms as one sample of how 
people live and feel and act—and why. Here 
the supervisor can supply the perspective 
that enables the student to see what the 
social agency by its very nature contributes 
to improving social conditions, how much 
responsibility and what kind belong to the 
case worker by the nature of her profession ; 
can aid her in seeing to what extent she can 
be helpful and the limits of her task. 
Conferences can serve these purposes. 
But only if they are regular, of sufficient 
length to allow for full discussion and relax- 


ation and, above all, only if they are planned. 
The backbone of planning is systematic read- 
ing of student records with the double 
thought always in mind: Is this client get- 
ting the kind of help he needs within the 
limits of what the student can be expected to 
give? What do these people and this situ- 
ation mean to the student; is she growing in 
understanding; what kind of help does she 
need from me? 

The student, too, has her part in con- 
structive supervision. She, too, must pre- 
pare for conferences. If time is not to be 
wasted, she needs to carry her own thinking 
as far as she is able on each case to be dis- 
cussed ; she needs to be frank in sharing her 
reactions; she can help immeasurably by 
coming to conference with questions already 
formulated. Neither supervisor nor student 
can afford the role of sphinx. 

These are not panaceas. Nor are they 
easy toapply. But January is the traditional 
time for stock taking. January to May is 
the long stretch in student training and 
learning. A few hours taken now for 
evaluation and replanning may make the 
difference in June between a harassed and 
frustrated student—and supervisor—and a 
stable new staff worker who can lighten the 
load for all of us. 


Book Reviews 


SYCHOSOMATIC Mepictne: Edward Weiss, 
M.D., and O. Spurgeon English, M.D. 687 
pp., 1943. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 

delphia, or THe Famiry. $8.00. 


According to the authors of this book, the day 
is near at hand for the final outmoding of the 
“either or” concept (either functional or organic) 
in diagnosis and the substitution of the idea of 
how much of one and how much of the other— 
that is, how much of the problem is emotional and 
how much is physical. 

Social workers have been following with interest 
the development of the psychosomatic concept in 
medicine. In the promise it holds we may expect 
to find a broadening and enrichment of the invalu- 
able service to mankind which medical science has 
always rendered. If the hopes of Dr. Weiss and 
Dr. English are realized “every physician will be 
trained in psychological medicine so that he may be 
able to understand and manage the many emotional 
problems that are presented to him daily.” When 
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this day arrives, medical care will have more to 
offer to the patient than the treatment of a diseased 
organ. 

Throughout the book there are many references 
to the fact that psychosomatic medicine is a new 
term but describes an approach to medicine as old 
as the art of healing itself: 


Physicians have always known that the emotional 
life had something to do with illness but the struc- 
tural concepts introduced by Virchow led to the 
separation of illness from the psyche of man and a 
consideration of disease as only a disorder of 
organs and cells. With this separation of diseases 
into many different ailments came the development 
of specialists to attend to all of these distinct dis- 
eases. With the specialists came the introduction 
of instruments of precision-and the mechanization 
of medicine began. Medicine now contented itself 
with the study of the organism as a physiological 
mechanism, impressed by blood chemistry, electro- 
cardiography, and other methods of investigation, 
but unimpressed by and, indeed, often holding in 
contempt the psychological background of the 
patient, which was not considered so scientific as 
the results of the laboratory studies. This period 
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may, in truth, be referred to as ‘the machine age 
in medicine.’ It is not to be denied that remark- 
able developments have occurred during this period 
of laboratory ascendancy, but it must also be 
admitted that the emotional side of illness has been 
almost entirely neglected. 

The authors are insistent upon the fact that the 
“art” of the physician (having to do with his 
common sense or intuition) is not sufficient to 
enable him to cope adequately with the emotional 
component of illness : 

A real understanding of psychopathology is nec- 
essary in order to study the emotional life in rela- 
tion to ill health. In other words, the physician 
must be able to define the specific mental factors 
producing the illness, rather than to ibe satisfied 
with vague generalizations about “ neurogenic 
background.” Just as we would criticize the phy- 
sician of today who would call all fevers malaria, 
so we must criticize the physician of tomorrow 
who hints vaguely at nervous factors in the back- 
ground of an illness and makes no effort really to 
understand the psychic situation. 

The authors not only charge physicians with the 
responsibility for understanding psychopathology 
but they also feel that the general physician should 
be able to treat the “minor ailments.” However, 
it is emphasized that there is a major and minor 
psychotherapy. The general physician will need 
to recognize when the problem is beyond him and 
then refer the patient elsewhere for major 
psychotherapy. 

Social workers will find particularly enlightening 
the sixteen chapters of this book devoted to an 
analysis of the emotional factors in a selected group 
of diseases. Three chapters are devoted to the 
cardiovascular system and discuss the effect of 
anxiety upon the normal heart, the effect of 
anxiety upon a diseased heart, and the relation of 
the emotions to the problem of hypertension. An 
equal amount of consideration is given to the 
gastrointestinal system and to the endocrine sys- 
tem and metabolism. The genito-urinary system 
and the sexual function, and the respiratory system 
are discussed in two chapters each. One chapter 
is devoted to the central nervous system, one to 
the special senses (ear, eye, and skin) and another 
chapter discusses briefly allergy, dentistry, and 
arthritis. A general plan of presentation is fol- 
lowed throughout and emphasizes the fact that 
psychosomatic study of a patient includes a careful 
exploration of all phases of his problem. Case 
studies are given that describe in detail all the 
findings, often including actual laboratory reports. 
These case studies are augmented by a brief expo- 
sition of the underlying concepts involved and, in 
many instances, by reference to the literature on 
the subject. The bibliography at the end of the 
book is broad and comprehensive and should prove 
to be a very valuable reference resource for the 
reader who wishes to explore the subject further. 

Although Psychosomatic Medicine was written 


for the medical profession, there is a great deal of 
content that should prove helpful to social case 
workers who are responsible for enabling individ- 
uals to use medical care or who are concerned 
about the disability caused by illness in its various 
manifestations. For instance, the writers call 
attention to the fact that when psychosomatic ill- 
ness has become definitely “fixed” its pattern “set,” 
it must be realized that the emotional needs of the 
patient are being partially satisfied by the illness 
itself and it may be necessary to allow him to keep 
his illness as the best answer to his problem. Social 
workers who are unaware of this principle may 
have difficulty in accepting the fact that under 
certain circumstance;, illness is the best answer to 
a life problem. Social case workers will also find 
helpful the discussion of “ organ language” which 
appears at several points throughout the book. 
When an outlet for tension of emotional origin by 
word or action cannot be found, the body will find 
a means of expressing this tension through a kind 
of “organ language.” To quote directly from the 
book : 


If a patient cannot swallow satisfactorily and no 
organic cause can be found, it may mean there is 
something in the life situation of the patient that 
he “cannot swallow.” Nausea, in the absence of 
organic disease, sometimes means that the patient 
“cannot stomach” this or that environmental fac- 
tor. Frequently a feeling of oppression in the chest 
accompanied by sighing respirations, again in the 
absence of organic findings, indicates that the 
patient has a “load on his chest” that he would 
like to get rid of by talking about his problems. 
The patient who has lost his appetite and as a 
consequence has become severely. undernourished 
(so called “anorexia nervosa” which in its minor 
manifestations is a common problem) is very often 
emotionally starved just as he is physically starved. 
The common symptom fatigue is very often due to 
emotional conflict which uses up so much energy 
that little is left for other purposes. Again, emo- 
tional tension of unconscious origin frequently 
expresses itself as muscle tension, giving rise to 
aches and pains such as atypical neuralgia. Thus, 
we suggest that atypical neuralgia of the arm or 
face may be due to focal conflict as well as “ focal 
infection.” An ache in the arm, instead of repre- 
senting the response to a focus of infection, may 
mean that the patient would like to strike someone 
but is prevented from doing so by the affection or 
respect that is mingled with his hostility. Itching 
for which no physical cause is found very often 
represents dissatisfaction with the environment 
which the individual takes out upon himself: 
martyr-like, he scratches himself instead of some- 
one else... . 


Social case workers have often been baffled and 
confused by this “organ language” in the face of 
reports from the physician or clinic that organic 
disease has been ruled out. There is much in this 
book that will broaden the case worker’s under- 
standing of the sources and meaning of “ organ 
language” and thus help her to be a more sensitive 
listener and observer. 
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There is almost no recognition by the authors 
of the help the social case worker is able to give 
to the ill person in the area of social relationships 
and in relation to modification of the environment. 
In one instance recognition is given to the help 
rendered by the social worker: 

The worker was able to furnish an important 
link between the patient’s visit to us and her 
behavior at home. By acting as an intelligent and 
sympathetic friend she was able to help the patient 
see the relationship between her illness and her life 
situation and, moreover, was able to provide her 
with sustained support and a feeling of security at 
times when her anxiety arose. She was invaluable 
help to us in the management of this patient and 
we felt certain that recovery would not have 
advanced so far if it had not been for her help. 

Even in this enthusiastic evaluation of the social 
worker’s services, there seems to be lacking an 
understanding of the professional quality of her 
help. As a social case worker who has worked for 
a rather long period of time with physicians who 
are thinking “ psychosomatically,” I cannot refrain 
from commenting that the social case worker has 
demonstrated that she is competent to render a 
very real service to both physician and patient as 
they engage in a co-operative endeavor to over- 
come illness. The total responsibility which Dr. 
Weiss and Dr. English place upon the physician 
for treatment of the patient and his environment 
seems a little unrealistic when one contemplates 
just how much is involved in bringing about a more 
satisfactory life adjustment. 

ELEANOR COCKERILL 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 


ILLY Crackett: Caroline Slade. 609 pp. 
1943. Vanguard Press, New York, or THE 
Famiry. $3.00. 


Social workers won't like this book but they 
would do well to read it, for between its covers 
they will find a story through which many a person 
in many a community will gain lasting impressions, 
and deep misconceptions, of social work and social 
workers. 

Caroline Slade is an able writer. Her skill 
neatly blends fact and fiction. Her strong, frank 
style gives the reader the impression that she has 
been through this and is going to tell all. The 
growing pains in the field of social work, from the 
last days of the poormaster and the beginning of 
“the board” to the establishment of government 
categorical relief, are accurately, if not fully, told. 
There are truths that are bitter pills to swallow 
behind the well-meaning but floundering efforts 
of the “respectable” people in the community to 
help the destitute. There is authenticity in the fact 
that trained social workers develop at a faster rate 
than relief standards. Mrs. Slade has painted a 
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broad picture but it is also a shallow one. It is 
as though she investigated a tremendous social 
problem and came away with a sheaf of facts but 
minus an understanding of the desires, motives, 
and efforts of all concerned. 

The story of Lilly Crackell is told from three 
different angles. First, through the eyes of those 
who need help. They reside on Sand Hill, a 
settlement of shacks built mostly of stolen wood 
and tin and erected on the city dump. They are 
all desperately poor, and their problems as pre- 
sented would be solved if they had heat, water, and 
enough to eat. They are tied to this environment 
by the inadequacy of the help given them. Only 
on rare occasion does a person break away. Then 
it is to disappear or to go to something equally as 
sordid as life on Sand Hill. 

Lilly’s story is also told from the point of view 
of the person who seems responsible for this desti- 
tution. The person who is supposed to help, who 
wants to help, but somehow never does. The social 
worker. At first she is fresh and earnest. She is 
determined to make everything “ better” although 
she isn’t sure just what that means. She spends 
every ounce of energy learning the facts of life, 
without once stopping to live. She takes courses 
and attends “stimulating” conferences but she 
never learns very much. She works so hard she 
comes home and takes hot baths and goes right to 
bed, or possibly to the movies with her mother. 
Her salary begins at thirty-five dollars a month, 
and she always has her eye on making more 
money, without giving thought to the fact that she 
is living on the poor. People in trouble think she 
is “nice.” The townspeople tolerate but do not 
accept her, and in her work she fails; she always 
fails. 

Finally, we see Lilly through the eyes of the 
board member. It is the board member here who 
is interested in the “worthy” family. He listens 
to “cases,” and then hurries about his busy life 
making more money and ignoring the real cause of 
poverty on Sand Hill. But in spite of Mrs. Slade 
he eventually succeeds in improving relief stand- 
ards and policies. 

In this book these three groups never actually 
meet. They visit and discuss each other but they 
are miles apart in interests and motives. This 
nameless city is definitely divided into three classes 
of people. 

All the complicated ramifications of social work 
are hung on the story of Lilly Crackell. Her 
problem through twenty years is a simple desire 
to have children. She wants a nice husband, but 
she wants children more, and the book is a history 
of her struggles to go on having children in a 
hostile society. Her first child, born when she 
was fourteen, is yanked away by a Mr. Frost of 
the Humane Society. In order to keep her second 
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child she takes a job as housekeeper on a farm in 
the valley. The farmer is as simple and as earthy 
as Lilly, and it isn’t long before she has four more 
children. When she returns to Sand Hill with 
six illegitimate children, following the farmer’s 
death, the newly trained social workers and the 
interested townspeople say “something must be 
done,” but it is not done soon enough to keep Lilly 
from becoming a prostitute in order to get enough 
milk for her children. 

Finally in desperation she marries a neighbor 
living on Sand Hill. He is a dirty old man with 
one leg, but she wants to do right by her children. 
This takes place just before the relief laws are 
modified to include unmarried mothers as well as 
widows. So once again Lilly has been cheated by 
those who are supposed to help. In the end her 
sons are going off to war, and we leave Lilly as we 
found her in the beginning—pregnant. 

Any synopsis of this lengthy story, however 
detailed, would sound illogical.- Perhaps this is 
because Lilly’s story does not ring true. Her faith, 
her hopes, her trust in God, are described in detail. 
Yet aside from her knowledge of what is right, she 
continually does the unexpected and the wrong. 
The reader’s interest in and sympathy for Lilly is 
held to the end, but emotionally she remains a case 
history rather than ever coming to life. 

The social workers as described never have more 
than a bowing acquaintance with those they are 
supposed to help. They talk of budgets and health 
and become emotionally involved but touch on 
the problems only in the most superficial manner. 
For this reason, by comparison with the heart- 
warming scenes like the Christmas the Crackells 
had everything, including twenty pairs of mittens, 
and the descriptions of Lilly’s life on the farm, the 
chapters devoted to discussions of social work are 
stilted, unnatural, and packed with clichés. 

A successful novel about those who need help 
from social agencies and those whose business it ‘s 
to give this help cannot be written about any one 
type of person in a single setting. People needing 
help are weak and strong, sick and well, dependent 
and free. Their problems come from within and 
without; some are successfully solved, others are 
not. Social workers are good and bad, sentimental 
and hard, trained and untrained. They succeed 
and they fail. They are human. 

If such a novel is ever written, Caroline Slade 
won't write it. Her distaste for social workers is 
deep. Her distrust of the responsible person who 
sees an obligation toward improving society through 
social work is too great. Her faith in the capacity 
of a human being to want to change, and to use 
help, is too little. 

Davin W. HayNes 
Staten Island Social Service 
Staten Island, New York 
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OCIAL Derenses AGAINST CRIME: YEARBOOK 
OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION: 
Edited by Marjorie Bell. 346 pp., 1942. 

National Probation Association, New York, or 

Tue Famiry. Paper bound $1.25 or cloth bound 

$1.75. 

The twenty-two papers that make up this volume 
were read at the Thirty-sixth Annual Conference 
of the National Probation Association held in New 
Orleans in May, 1942. 

For convenience the editor of the Yearbook has 
grouped the papers given at different sessions of 
the conference, under seven headings: (1) Crime 
and the Community, (2) Delinquency in Wartime, 
(3) Scope and Place of the Juvenile Court, (4) 
Services for the Unadjusted Child, (5) Individual- 
ized Treatment for Adults, (6) Administration of 
Adult Services, (7) Staff Training. In addition, 
the volume includes the annual digest of legislation 
and decisions affecting probation, parole, and 
juvenile courts. 

Only five of the twenty-two papers relate specifi- 
cally to case work. Unfortunately, the content of 
three of these five papers deals primarily with case 
work in an authoritarian setting, a subject the Don 
Quixotes of the correction field will not let die. 
The possibilities of using institutions for juvenile 
delinquents as treatment centers has received scant 
attention. The realistic and thoughtful paper pre- 
sented by Abraham L. Simon and _ Dorothy 
Dunaeff, psychiatric social workers, entitled, “ Dif- 
ferential Levels in the Institutional Treatment of 
the Juvenile Delinquent,” is based on their experi- 
ence in dealing with behavior problems in the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knoll School and represents a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the field. 

An increasing number of social workers in the 
field of child care hold to the belief that, due to the 
development of child welfare services in the various 
states, the functions of juvenile courts should be 
delimited; but the majority of probation officers 
attached to these courts are’ still emphatically of the 
opinion that these courts are capable of securing 
needed welfare service. Two of the papers 
included in the proceedings deal with this contro- 
versial subject. Alice Scott Nutt, of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, summarizes in her paper the 
viewpoint of those workers who believe in limiting 
the functions of the juvenile courts. She suggests, 
“Tf we are to continue to have a juvenile court as 
an effective social institution as distinguished from 
a social work agency, then we must accept that, 
like every other social institution, it has its limita- 
tions. The juvenile court has a specific function 
as an area in which it can operate most effectively 
and there are boundaries to that area beyond which 
the court ceases to be effective, and beyond which 
it encroaches upon the best operation of some other 
agency.” 
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Since the war began, the press and interested 
citizens have dilated upon the extraordinary in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. However, most of 
the statements we read and hear are not usually 
based upon reliable statistical information. The 
papers dealing with crime prevention in the pro- 
ceedings should arouse public interest in the sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency in wartime. “Com- 
munity Organization for Crime Prevention,” by 
Edward Hayden, Program Director of the Chicago 
Area Project, describes the organization and the 
development of programs of delinquency preven- 
tion in low-income areas in Chicago. Dr. Lowell 
J. Carr, of the University of Michigan, explains 
the functions of the Michigan State Plan for 
Delinquency Prevention. 

Margaret Fry, who at one time acted as a volun- 
teer judge of a juvenile court in England, discusses 
“Delinquency in Wartime England” and states 
that while the increase in juvenile delinquency in 
England is undesirably large, we should be warned 
against being “ rushed into a panicky despair about 
the morals of our boys and girls.” Miss Fry in- 
cludes in her paper official figures covering a three- 
year period for children and young people found 
guilty of indictable offenses in England and Wales. 
These figures show an increase of about 50 per 
cent in the number of girls who appeared in juve- 
nile courts in 1940 to 1941 over the figures from 
1938 to 1939. However, in round figures the sta- 
tistics show that 861 girls were found guilty of 
indictable offenses in 1938-1939, and in 1940-1941 
the number increased to 1,623. The concern of 
England regarding the increase in juvenile delin- 





RURAL CASE WORK SERVICES 
By Marjorie J. Smith 


Seven chapters of basic case work concepts 
applied to work in rural areas, with excerpts 
from actual records. The emphasis is on 
individualized service in providing help with 
personal, social, and economic problems. 


1. The Meaning of Case Work Services 
Il. Individuals and Families 

Ill. Children in Their Own Homes 

IV. Out of His Own Home 

V.  Redetermination of Eligibility 

Vi. The Case Worker in the Community 
Vil. Public Case Work Services 


For case workers, supervisors, and administrators 
in the public and private fields; for board 
members, volunteers, students, and teachers 
of social work. 


64 pages, 50 cents a copy 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
122 E. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y. 








quency is interesting when it is realized that in one 
state in the United States during a period of one 
year in peacetime, a greater number of girls were 
adjudged juvenile delinquents than in England and 
Wales during wartime. 

Papers dealing with the Negro Delinquent, Psy- 
chiatric Techniques in Rehabilitation, Youth Prob- 
lems in War Production and Camp Areas, Youth- 
ful Problem Drives, Juvenile Detention, Employ- 
ment and Staff Training, and a scholarly address, 
“The Rise of Socialized Criminal Justice,” by 
Roscoe Pound, president of the Association, are 
included in this volume. 

Written or published material by practical 
workers in the field of delinquency and crime is 
decidedly limited and for this reason the Annual 
Proceedings of the Conference of the Probation 
Association should have real interest and value to 
individuals who are interested in crime prevention, 
probation, parole, and the administration of these 
public services. 

FreperrcK A. Moran 
Chairman, Board of Parole 
Albany, N. Y. 


Case Work Article Contest 


Don’t forget that the Contest deadline is 
March 15, 1944—two and a half months to 
go. It is not too late to begin organizing 
material even now. Remember that this 
year two groups of writers are eligible—case 
work practitioners with not more than five 
years’ experience and supervisors or case 
work practitioners with not more than ten 
years’ experience. For details see the Octo- 
ber issue of THE Famiry. 





CHILDREN CALLING 


The Children's Bureau of Dayton, Ohio, is 
expanding its services to meet the needs of 
our children during the war crisis. To do this 
we need supervisors and trained case workers to 
supervise children in foster homes, find foster 
homes, and work with adolescent problem boys. 


Dayton, a city of 250,000, is the center of 
aviation for the U. S. armed forces. To serve 
adequately the children of such a community 
is a challenge and an interesting and profitable 
experience. 


I# you are interested write immediately to 


* CHILDREN'S BUREAU OF DAYTON 
225 N. Jefferson Street, Dayton, Ohio 


* Member Child Welfare League of America. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


FELLOWSHIPS 1944-1945 


Willard Straight: For a foreign student 
who has a background of social work experi- 
ence in his own country and expects to return 
there. 

Commonwealth Fund: For advanced train- 
ing in psychiatric social work. 

Work Study: A limited number of tuition 
fellowships combined with part-time work 
for maintenance in selected institutions, clubs 
or settlements. 


Porter R. Lee Memorial Fund: The Alumni 
and School join in offering loan-grant 
assistance. 


Final date for filing all applications is 
February 15, 1944. 


For details and application blanks apply to 
the School. 


122 East 22 St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a 
Program of Social Work Education Lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Social 
Science. 

Academic Year Opens June 1944 

The Accelerated Course provides two years 
of academic credits, covering two sessions 
of theory, nine months of field practice 
in selected social agencies, and the writing 
of a thesis. 

The urgent demand for qualified social 
workers in civilian and war-related social 
agencies offers a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities for graduates. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


September Issue— Papers 1n Honor OF 
Everett KIMBALL 


A collection of twenty- yo © ae by repre- 
sentative alumnae and facul 
Paper Cover $1.50—Cloth "Dune $2.00 


December Issue—Abstracts of Theses, 1943 
Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XII, $1 each 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











THE RIGHTS OF INFANTS 


Early Psychological Needs and Their Satisfaction 
By Margaret Ribble 


Stressing the interrelation between physical and mental growth, this 
book suggests procedures by which the mother can best contribute to 
the enrichment and stability of her baby’s emotional life. 


Based on painstaking scientific research, it will be of value to social 
workers, psychiatrists, and others who have occasion to advise parents. 


$1.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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